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Six Advertisements In This New “Pay 
Promptly” Campaign 
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° Ils Your Credit Record 


SIX NEW ADS: 


“Good Credit Is Your 
Magic Wand” 


“Prompt Payment of 
Bills Prevents ‘Q. 
ekg ” 


“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 


“Are You Haunted By 
Credit Worries?” 


“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 
Back?” 


(Shown at right) 


“Friends Talk About 
‘©. ©. Beef” 





Remove the “ball 
and chain”! Start 
now and rebuild 
your credit record 
by paying promptly. 


OU’VE seen them! Men who 

gave promise of brilliant careers— 
men who plodded and strove, year 
after year—yet failed just short of 
success! 
Held back by the “ball and chain” 
of a bad credit record—their effi- 
ciency impaired by worries about 
bills—their chances at important po- 
sitions and business opportunities 
were blocked by the shadow of “poor 
credit.” 
Not because they had planned it 


that way—but because they hadn’t 
planned the right way! 


Holding 
You 





Would thou heal up 
The avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if 
God wrote the bill! . J ee 


—Emerson 


Today’s plans are the realities of to- 
morrow. Plan now to make your 
credit a help in life—not a hindrance. 
Use your credit as a stepping stone 
to better things—a foundation stone 
for the future—by building an 
“O. K.” credit reputation now. 


Use your credit and pay all bills promptly; 
that makes—and keeps—your credit “O. K.!” 
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Bad debts cost us hundreds of 
dollars before we learned to 
control our installment selling 





How to reduce the risks 
in deferred payment retailing 


Free book tells six proved ways 
to control installment credit 


You can cut bad debt losses 
substantially by taking six 
simple steps. These are the 
steps taken by the retailers 
doing unusually successful 
jobs of deferred payment mer- 
chandising. 


How fo step up profits 


In the free 44-page book, 
‘Controlled Installment Cred- 
it,"" Dr. Clyde W. Phelps de- 
scribes these six steps. He tells 
clearly and definitely how you 
can take them to increase the 
net profits of your business. 
You will learn how to select 
customers, how to establish 
sound terms, when follow-ups 
should be made, when delin- 
quents should besuspended and 


when they should be helped, 
when you must act decisively 
to prevent serious losses. 
Analysis of 10,000 accounts 
shows that the odds against 
you in lax installment selling 
run from 2 to 1 to as high as 
12 to 1! Dr. Phelps’ book will 
show you how to reduce these 


odds. 


Coupon brings free copy 
Household Finance has pub- 
lished Dr. Phelps’ booklet as 
a contribution to better credit 
practices. Youmay 
obtain a copy 
without obliga- 
tion. Please use |= 
the convenient 
coupon below. 
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...one of America's leading family finance organizations with 235 branches in 152 cities 


1878 © Completing sixty years of service to the American family ¢ 1938 
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Dept. CW-J, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please mail me free copy of 


“Controlled Installment Credit."’ This 


request places me under no obligation. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 


¥ 


It’s Schooltime Again! 


EPTEMBER marks the beginning of the 

S new school year. In every city, in every 

hamlet of the country, youngsters are already 

at their desks in pursuit of education. That is a 

worthy example, one which many of us might 
profitably follow. 

For, education is a 


The credit executive who promotes interest in 
these classes, likewise, will be rewarded by the 
knowledge that his assistants will be equipped 
properly to carry on his work whenever he ad- 
vances to greater responsibilities. In addition, 
they will be fitted to do 
better work now, with 








continuous process. Al- 
though some may think 
that education is only a 
phase of life, they are 
wrong! It is not an epi- 
sode limited to the 
formal school years. 
Rather, it is a lifelong 
One does not 
stand still. Either he 
goes ahead with the cur- 
rent or is left behind! 

In the credit offices 


process. 


“The textbook prepared by Dr. 
Phelps of the University of Chatta- 
nooga has been assembled from in- 
formation obtained by him from 
some of the best credit minds of the 
country and has taken several years 
for him to compile. 

“T highly recommend this credit 
course to all of our local associations 
throughout the country, and I know 
that their classes will derive much 
benefit from this study.”—L. M. 
Karpeles, President. 


the result that his depart- 
ment will function more 
smoothly and more effi- 
ciently. 

Local associations are 
urged to write at once to 
the National Office for 
full details of the course 
and for information on 
how to organize a credit 
class. Nothing will create 
greater interest in local 
association affairs than a 








and credit bureaus of the 
United States and Canada 
there are thousands of young men and women, 
working at routine credit tasks, who will be the 
credit executives of tomorrow—provided they pre- 
pare now for the opportunities to come. 

It is for these that the new Crepit Epucation- 
AL Course of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion has been developed. All employers are urged 
to encourage their employees to enroll in this 
course. It will make of them better employees— 
with a better understanding of the work at hand. 
In other words, it will pay dividends to both! 


SY 


well-organized and en- 
thusiastic class of credit 
students. A new enthusiasm will be quickly dis- 
cernible. . 

Credit bureaus, too, will benefit. Frank T. 
Caldwell, Manager of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, says: “Not only’will the for- 
mation of a class be of material, practical value to 
all who participate in it but it will also add greatly 
to the degree of cooperation that must exist in 
every community between bureau managers and 
those who extend credit.” 

Act Now! Organize a Fall Credit Class in your 
community at once! 


a 


= 


“T will study and prepare myself -- 
Some day my chance will come.”’-- Lincoln 
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Some Responsibilities 


Of the Credit Manager 


By CHAS. G. BANNER* 
Credit Manager, Hudson’s Bay Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


credit, I started in retail credit about nineteen 

years ago, and had the opportunity to see the 
gradual building up of the present-day retail credit struc- 
ture. I had the advantage of seeing the viewpoint of the 
smaller merchant, who is a specialist, as well as that of 
the department store, and know that there is a place in the 
community for both, and that all the advantages do not 
remain on the side of either of them—that both small and 
large stores can work together on the matter of credit 
policy for their own protection. 


A FTER thirteen years’ association with wholesale 


I had the experience of replacing antiquated equip- 
ment with up-to-date mechanical bookkeeping methods, 
of taking charge of accounts that, through force of cir- 
cumstances and competition, had to be built up by favor- 
ing volume and customer goodwill as the first thought— 
cost, in the shape of losses, etc., being secondary, with the 
eventual day of reckoning. Watching these accounts de- 
velop into good prompt paying customers, with collection 
percentages increasing from 35 per cent and 40 per cent to 
60 per cent, at the same time I saw the credit business in- 
crease and the percentage of credit sales to total sales in- 
crease, proving that close collections do build sales and 
paid up accounts make open-to-buy customers. 

Watched times change from when the reaction of cus- 
tomers to collection effort was to tell you that they could 
go down the street and get all the credit they wanted, that 
your competitor never hounded them with collection ef- 
forts. Have been through the times when merchants were 
secretive regarding their credit operations, suspecting each 
other of trying to find out on what terms they sold their 
goods. 

Have seen the awakening of merchant cooperation in 
the granting of credit. Was instrumental in the forma- 
tion of a local credit association; saw it grow and become 
part of a community that did not take to new things unless 
they had merit enough to keep up the interest in them un- 
til their worth was proved. Saw credit conditions gradual- 
ly change under the influence of the credit association and 
its “Pay Promptly” advertising campaign, saw the results 
of cooperation in credit granting between large stores 
that had previously been thought of as something to be 
desired but unattainable. 

By the way, I believe that one of the obstacles to mer- 
chant cooperation was not that they did not want to co- 
operate but that each one thought that the others would 
not want to cooperate. It was about this time that the 
depression began to take away the satisfactory feeling 


*An address at the Tenth District Conference, Portland, 
Ore., May 16, 1938. 
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that accompanied good collection percentages and low 
bad debt losses by bringing another factor more strongly 
into the picture. Results kept up remarkably well but 
the costs of operation became increasingly important. No 
longer was it possible to make a name for oneself by mak- 
ing a high collection percentage and a low bad debt loss. 
It became necessary to produce a low over-all operating 
expense to credit sales. 


It was at this point that I really began to learn some- 
thing about credit management, and it was with the cost 
of operation in mind that the title “Responsibilities of a 
Credit Manager” suggested itself. 

Every responsibility of a credit manager is related to 
the cost of operation of his department. After all, cost 
of operation is the final gauge of efficiency. We all know 
that a properly operated credit department must collect 
a satisfactory percentage of the outstanding accounts each 
month, must show a satisfactory percentage of credit sales 
to total sales, must keep bad debt losses to a standard that 
will not eat too far into the profits, and at the same time 
will not drive away credit business. The gauge of eff- 
ciency, however, is the cost of doing this. A good credit 
manager can do all of these things—a better credit man- 
ager will do these things at a lower cost! 

While a credit department sells the idea of using credit, 
sells goodwill, sells the privilege of using credit for the 
favor of receiving a customer’s business for the store, ac- 
tually it has nothing to sell at a profit, at least at a profit 
that can be shown on the profit side of the Profit and Loss 
Statement, and is therefore classed as a non-selling de- 
partment; and, as a non-selling department, it shows on 
the Profit and Loss Statement as an expense. The actual 
profit in credit sales shows to the credit of the selling de- 
partments. 

Therefore, the gauge of efficiency is the cost of opera- 
tion. This cost must, of course, include bad debt losses 
and every other expense relative to the operation. Natural- 
ly the cost is relative to credit sales. In a business where 
cash and credit prices are the same this cost must also be 
gauged to total sales and kept within a figure that will 
not increase the total expense of the store over a point 
that the mark-up will stand. It is therefore the prime 
responsibility of the credit manager to operate his depart- 
ment at the lowest possible cost, including losses, and to 
vary this cost with the fluctuation of business. 

This responsibility is to his employer, and all other re- 
sponsibilities are consequently subsidiary to this because 
the other responsibilities are in a sense dual responsibilities 
with his employer because they are things that his em- 
ployer wishes to be done. The credit manager’s re- 
sponsibilities may be listed as follows: 








1. To his employer; 2. To the store’s customers; 3. To 
the store’s sales departments; 4. To the community at 
large; 5. To fellow merchants; 6. To his staff; 7. To 
himself. 

For the reason that all other responsibilities are sub- 
sidiary to that of his employer I am going to talk about 
that last. 

The credit manager has a responsibility to the store’s 
customers: 

To provide a type of service that will make the store 
a pleasant place to visit—a credit service that will make 
those who apply for credit feel free and comfortable in 
doing so. 

To provide a speedy means of authorizing charges fot 
those who are shopping and taking their purchases with 
them—with no embarrassing delays during which the 
customer may have time to think that her charge is not 
going to be passed, while her friend who is with her is 
watching. 

To keep the store’s customers from becoming too heavily 
in debt and thus destroying their peace of mind; to keep 
weak but honest credit risks out of trouble by looking into 
the future with a more practiced eye and carefully weigh- 
ing the ability to pay after studying the credit report; to 
help unfortunate customers who have become involved 
with more than they can pay by giving them advice about 
planning their payments. 

To, at all times, play fair with customers, avoid mis- 
understandings, keep all promises, give prompt service, 
and have a definite understanding with credit customers 
regarding terms of payment and the amount of credit that 
will be given to them. This should not be left until after 
the transaction is considered completed by them. 

To the selling departments, it is the credit manager’s 
responsibility : 

To provide a service to the selling departments that will 
assist to the fullest extent in making sales and increasing 
sales volume. To keep the selling departments informed 
regarding the store’s credit policy. 

To advise the sales departments how to handle credit 
transactions and how to handle customers who desire to 
purchase through the medium of credit. To keep sales- 
persons posted on the standard terms on the various types 
of merchandise if they are permitted to discuss terms in 
sales departments. 

To give the sales staff an opportunity to know what 
goes on in the credit department, so that intelligent an- 
swers may be made to customers in response to casual 
criticism or complaints, or so that they may know the 
cause of seemingly unnecessary delays in authorizing credit 
and other matters which they may criticize through lack 
of an intelligent understanding of the credit department’s 
problems; or to deal with customers who are complaining 
about being asked to pay their bills. 

To provide a credit investigation service that will be 
quick enough to pass on credit applications in time to make 
prompt delivery of goods, so that salespersons’ promises 
to deliver goods at a set time can be kept, even if the 
promises are thoughtlessly made without regard to the 
credit department’s responsibility in the granting of credit. 

To respect the fact that special deliveries are extra ex- 
pense and cost money, that authorization of credit trans- 
actions should be made promptly enough to allow mer- 


chandise to reach the delivery department in good time 
for the regular service. 

To study the problem of doing a credit business from 
the sales departments’ viewpoint so that the sales depart- 
ments can give good prompt service to customers with no 
embarrassment. 

To remember at all times that before any profit can be 
made by the store, that the sales departments have to sell 
goods, and that it is the duty of the credit department to 
do everything in its power to find a way to complete 
these sales by speedily authorizing them for credit; to 
have a sympathetic ear to listen with an open mind to all 
of the credit problems of the sales departments in order 
that nothing may be overlooked to help to increase sales 
without too great a loss. 

To the community at large: 

Credit managers have a responsibility to the community 
as a whole to keep the granting of credit on a firm founda- 
tion; to educate the buying public to have a proper sense 
of their obligations to the merchants. 

To teach the idea that prompt payment of bills helps 
prosperity by helping merchants to pay for the merchan- 
dise they sell to their customers, which in turn helps other 
bills to be met, and so on until by the end of the month 
the money has turned over many times and paid bills many 
times the value of the original payment. 

To teach the value of a good credit record; to prevent 
the community from being overloaded with credit beyond 
the ability of its members to pay; to teach that peace of 
mind which exists when one has his obligations in current 
condition. 

To slowly but surely build up the idea in the com- 
munity that to pay one’s bills promptly is right and proper 
and should be a matter of principle. 

To provide, through the means of the Credit Associa- 
tion, some way to help those who are involved to pay their 
accounts to the best of their ability, with equal fairness to 
all, by pooling their accounts, so that the creditors will 
recognize that they are doing all that they can and not 
hound them to desperation. 

To help deserving people to regain their credit stand- 
ing in the community and not to think that because a man 
is down he is always going to be down, and at the same 
time to keep those who have little sense of credit re- 
sponsibility from getting into further trouble. 

Credit managers of the country have a responsibility 
to watch the horizon of retail credit for signs of a change 
of the times, when it may be necessary to shorten terms 
against a possibility of increased unemployment, and thus 
keep the community from getting into a more depressed 
condition because of a lack of ability to meet obligations 
that would willingly be met by its members if there were 
means to do it with. 

It is the credit manager’s duty to do these things for 
the success of his employer’s business, but in this duty 
lies the equally important one of charting a safe course 
for the community at large. 

To his fellow merchants: 

Cooperation with fellow merchants is a prime requisite 
in the operation of a merchant’s credit business. The old 
method of depending entirely on one’s own appraisal of 
the applicant for credit is a thing of the past for at least 
one good reason—as a means of doing business, retail 
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credit has become so important that more modern methods 
of control are necessary in: keeping with the modern way 
of doing business. 

Now, more people purchase through the medium of 
credit; almost anything that used to be purchased only 
after careful planning and saving can now be purchased 
on impulse on a small down-payment and monthly pay- 
ments for the balance. The idea of purchasing directly 
out of income has been developed to such an extent that 
the operation of retail credit has become a specialized 
business requiring and depending upon cooperation be- 
tween fellow merchants, not only for the protection of 
each other against losses by using the actual ledger ex- 
perience of one merchant for the assistance of other mer- 
chants through the medium of the credit bureau in the 
granting of credit, but to assist the purchaser to obtain 
credit and thus stimulate sales for the benefit of all mer- 
chants. 

Competition among merchants in the granting of credit 
is a dangerous practice, eventually causing all merchants 
to take long chances and to tie up unnecessary capital in 
their credit accounts. 

Unfortunately the downfall of the merchant who causes 
such competition does not come until it is too late to 
prevent damage to other merchants, and if some merchant 
is continually setting a bad example with too liberal terms 
and other merchants think that this competition has to be 
met the credit business becomes unsound. After all, if 
one merchant gives easier terms, it is more than likely 
that all other merchants will follow, and then they will 
again be on an equal plane, with something lost rather 
than gained—greater risk of loss and more capital re- 
quired. 

It is the responsibility of the credit manager to co- 
operate with o.her merchants in establishing sound credit 
practices—to be instrumental in forming, operating and 
carrying on a local credit association to either operate or 
cooperate with the local credit bureau. 

To establish the exchange of credit information; to 
provide a prompt service to the credit bureau of his store’s 
ledger experience with customers who are applying for 
credit at other stores. 

To report derogatory experience with customers so that 
other merchants will not suffer ; to be active in the formu- 
lation of community credit policies and when these are 
agreed to, to play fair with fellow merchants in the carry- 
ing out of such policies; to plan and foster legislation 
that is to the benefit and protection of credit business and 
to protect merchants from harmful legislation. 

And, finally, to realize that all of these matters of the 
credit association, and merchant cooperation, community 
credit policies, etc., make work out of the regular routine, 
and to do his share of it. 

To his staff: 

The credit manager is dependent on his staff. He is 
the head of a department of the store that must show 
adequate results, results that he himself cannot produce 
without a staff. His success or failure has to depend on 
his staff. It is equally true that the success of the mem- 
bers of his staff is, to a great extent, dependent on the 
credit manager. It is his responsibility to train his staff 
to become indispensable and valuable assistants, thus as- 
suring for them permanent positions in the store. 
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To increase their efficiency so that they can feel confi- 
dent of their ability in their daily work. To encourage 
their interest in their work by recognition of work well 
done. 

The training of a staff is of extreme importance. No 
matter how good a person’s education may be, a lot must 
be learned from actual experience before he makes him- 
self indispensable and his position secure. 

The credit manager should be continually on the alert 
to correct wrong ideas in the work; to work out answers 
to the various problems in the day’s work of the staff; to 
make the day’s work as smooth as possible; to listen with 
an interested ear to suggestions from the staff; to encour- 
age the staff to think for themselves; to give full credit to 
members of the staff for new ideas originated by them. 

When necessary to make new additions to the staff, the 
utmost care should be taken in making selections, so that 
it shall not be necessary to discover afterwards that the 
new employees are not satisfactory, and thus discourage 
and embarrass them by retiring them. It should be re- 
membered that retiring an unsatisfactory member of the 
staff is not always the answer to the problem. The next 
one may be no better. Training is often the cure for such 
a condition and the credit manager is lax in his respon- 
sibility if a member of the staff is inefficient due to lack of 
internal training. 

The credit manager should never let his own personal 
feelings stand in the way of keeping discipline, of insisting 
on no idle moments, of criticizing anything in the work, 
the personality, the punctuality, tidiness and judgment 
of the individual members of the staff; or resultant 
criticism by the store executives or lack of appreciation 
of the work of the staff may be blamed on him as his fault 
for not giving the staff an opportunity of knowing better. 

No one suffers from hard work. A staff that works 
hard is happier and is more contented than one that wastes 
time, but it is when one works hard and cannot cover the 
work assigned that worry starts and inefficiency results. 
The credit manager should so organize the work that the 
staff can leave at the end of the day with a satisfied feel- 
ing of a hard day’s work well done. 

It is the credit manager’s responsibility to so organize 
the work that reductions in the cost of operation can be 
made as much as possible without affecting payroll ; to see 
that money is not wasted in extravagant methods of opera- 
tion that might make reductions in payroll necessary; to 
keep down the cost of operation and, to this end, it is his 
duty to train the staff to become “expense conscious.” It 
is much easier to spend money in payroll expense during 
difficult times if all other expenses are kept to a minimum. 

Finally, the credit manager should always remember 
that the members of his staff are mortals like himself, fac- 
ing the problem of getting along in the world, with homes 
and families to go to, with all of the problems that can 
develop in the ordinary course of one’s daily existence to 
face, and he should at all times have sympathy and con- 
sideration for their troubles. 

To himself: 

I was going to leave this out, but actually it is the 
credit manager’s personal check-up on himself, to keep him 
on his toes. The credit manager should be continually 
alert to increase his knowledge of his work, keep pace 


(Continued on page 22.) 











ET US see just what the collection business really is. 
My personal definition is “salvaging the best out 
of the worst.” You may have more high-sounding 

definitions of the collection business than that, such as: 
“The Liquidation of Delinquent Assets,” or, “The 
Liquidation of Misplaced Confidences,” or, ‘Cooperat- 
ing for the Liquidation of Accounts of Debtors Who at 
the Start Were Good, Bad or Indifferent Credit Risks.” 
Whatever definition you choose to give the collection busi- 
ness it—like the rose—still smells like “salvaging” to me. 

Webster tells us salvage means, ‘“Compensation Given 
to Those Who Assist at Saving a Vessel or Cargo at Sea; 
The Goods or Vessel Saved.”” You may not make a con- 
nection between this definition and the collection business 
at first thought, but isn’t it true that we receive compen- 
sation or salvage by saving creditors’ shipwrecked accounts 
receivable on which they are at sea? Do you get the drift? 

Just where or how our national association procured 
the figures, representing the worth of open retail mer- 
chandise accounts at certain periods of delinquency, I do 
not know. I assume, however, that the figures are reason- 
ably authentic. At least I have not heard of their being 
disputed. I also assume these figures mean the value of an 
account before placed for collection. 

“Accounts 3 months delinquent are worth 90c on the dollar. 
Accounts 4 months delinquent are worth 85c on the dollar. Ac- 
counts 5 months delinquent are worth 75c on the dollar. Ac- 
counts 6 months delinquent are worth 50c on the dollar. Ac- 
counts 1 year delinquent are worth 30c on the dollar. Accounts 
2 years delinquent are worth 20c on the dollar. Accounts 3 
years delinquent are worth 10c on the dollar. Accounts 5 years 
delinquent are worth %0c on the dollar.” 

These figures would naturally take into consideration 
permanent skips, death of debtors, bankrupts, etc. 

Now the average age of an account placed for collec- 
tion, in round cycle of time, is two years. This may vary 
in localities or with agencies. I believe the average age 
of two years is as nearly correct as we can learn. That 
being the case, let us take 1000 claims. They will, the 
country over, average $24 each. When conditions were 
normal, the average ran as high as $34 each. All right; 
1000 claims at $24 each makes a total of $24,000. 

The percentages quoted previously as to what de- 
linquent accounts are worth say that the two-year-old 
delinquent account is worth 20c on each dollar. The 
1000 accounts totaling $24,000 would then be worth 
$4800. Now, let us concede that 35 per cent of the 1000 
claims will be collected by an agency. That would be 
$8400 on 350 claims. Thirty-five per cent will be a happy 
medium of results, differing, of course, with class of claims 
per client (which differs tremendously); also differing 
with the efficiency of the office and the exemption laws 
under which an office must operate. 
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How the Professional Collector 
Helps to Salvage Accounts 


By FREDERICK E., FLUEGEL 
General Manager, Iowa Adjustment & Credit Bureau, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Let us say the rate of commission, on the average, is 
45 per cent. The commission then on $8400 would be 
$3780. (It should be as near 50 per cent as possible.) 
The net result to the client would then be $4620. After 
collecting 35 per cent of the total at 45 per cent com- 
mission, you have netted to the creditor $4620, which is 
$180 less than the conceded worth of all the 1000 ac- 
counts which totaled $24,000. 

In other words, the agency has serviced 1000 claims for 
the creditor or creditors at a cost to the creditor or credi- 
tors of $1.80 per account collected or not collected. The 
original 20 per cent value of the two-year-delinquent 
1000 accounts has been absorbed by the 350 collected. 
The remaining 650 accounts cancelled have no value. 

Let us make a comparison. You have salvaged $4620 
net for a total cost to the creditors of $180. Could those 
same creditors interview the same 1000 debtors as prospec- 
tive customers, try to sell them a $24.00 piece of two-year- 
old merchandise (worth at the market 20c on the dollar), 
sell 350 of them (which is three times more than they 
actually would sell) for a total of $4620 at a total cost 
of $180 less than the appraised value? The answer is: 
They could not! And yet that is what you are doing! 

Let us say you threw off or compromised, for sound 
reasons, an average of $1.00 per account on the 350 ac- 
counts for quick settlements—that would only run the 
cost to the creditors up to $530.00—you would still be 
doing a good job in comparison. Compromise settlements, 
reckoning this way, would surely be in order. 

Now let us look at it from another angle. The prin- 
cipal reason (and the chief evil in our present economic 
status) is the fluctuation of the value of money. Stocks 
that sold at par or at book value two years ago are worth 
less today. Likewise, accounts receivable. Stocks and 
bonds fluctuate in value—either up or down. Is there 
any reason why accounts receivable—with or without 








Editor’s Note: 


This article gives a clear insight into the prob- 
lems of the professional collector and his relation 
to the creditor. It also carries an enlightening 
discussion of “compromise settlements.” 

It is taken from an address before the Collec- 
tion Service Division of the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, Inc., at the Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Convention, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21-24, 
1938. 





security behind them—should not likewise fluctuate in 
value? 

When the value of accounts is less, compromise is more 
in order. When the value is more, compromise is not in 
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order; in fact you have a chance of recovering accrued 
interest. Even notes and. mortgages are no longer pay- 
able in gold. If they were, the value of gold has been 
revalued. Business conditions which affect employment 
most certainly affect accounts receivable. 


It is imperative that accounts receivable of long stand- 
ing be liquidated from “frozen assets.” The money must 
be put into circulation. True, the creditors expect, on 
delinquent accounts, 100 per cent on the dollar. The 
same creditors for various reasons—out of season, bad 
buys, over-stocked or over-priced merchandise—will throw 
the merchandise on the aisle bargain counters at “a dollar 
a leg and the seat thrown in free.” I do not blame them 
for not wanting to take a loss on either book or inventory 
if it can be avoided. The facts are, their merchandise does 
not deteriorate as fast in value as do the book accounts. 
Inventories are turned seven times a year on the average, 
while we are talking about book accounts that have not 
turned in two years. 





A lot of loss can be eliminated and can be avoided if 
creditors will turn accounts as fast as their merchandising 
knowledge teaches them to turn inventory. Conditions 
affect accounts as well as inventory. A decision to mark 
merchandise down or to put it in moth balls, requires 
sound economic judgment. The same holds true of de- 
linquent accounts and the decision to compromise or ac- 
cept a long-drawn-out payment plan or hold for a chance 
at assets. 

Now let us take it from a psychological angle the debt- 
ors have. Years ago when we were young men and 
women, a moral obligation—saying nothing about a con- 
tract—was one of honor. Not so today. Debtors will 
say: “Why should I pay 100 per cent?” Mortgages on 
farms are being equalized according to present value. 
Foreign nations, excepting one, pay practically nothing on 
their debts to the United States, and so on. These and 
many other angles have affected the debtor. Years ago, 
if a citizen was a resident of a county home, he and his 
relatives mentioned it only in a whisper. Nowadays they 
flaunt the fact in your face that they are on relief or are 
leaning on a shovel ona WPA job! 

Now let us do a little reasoning of our own. I men- 
tioned at the start that ours is a salvage business. That 
really means to save the maximum of assets at the mini- 
mum of loss, cost, or both. If both a ship and its cargo 
cannot be saved, is it not economically sound to sacrifice 
the ship and at least save the cargo? 

Is it economically sound to say: “The ship and cargo 
both belong to me and if all of it cannot be saved, let the 
whole thing go to ‘Davy’s Locker’”’? What would you 
think of that kind of captain? If you can buy, as I 
have, defunct bank paper at auctions for as low as 2 to 
7 per cent of the face of the paper saying nothing of ac- 
crued interest, what makes a merchant’s or professional 
man’s accounts worth 100 per cent on the dollar when all 
assets are going through the same economic cycle? It 
just doesn’t make sense, otherwise. 

I would like to see every creditor obtain 100 per cent 
on every dollar he puts on the books—do not misunder- 
stand me on that point. It hurts me—not from pride, 
but because of less profit—to be compelled to make an 
adjustment on an account, more than it does the creditor. 
To reduce an account reduces my profit on that account, 
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whereas the creditor predetermined his loss and added it 
to the selling price of all his merchandise and the amount 
charged off. I believe it is the custom for a merchant in 
figuring his mark-up to include 1 per cent for bad debts. 
He doesn’t lose that on all merchandise. In many cases 
the returns from the collector have made red ink un- 
necessary in balancing a bad accounts ledger sheet. 

As a rule when a debtor will proposition a creditor for 
a compromise settlement, the creditor will, without hav- 
ing any knowledge of the debtor’s financial standing, be 
more prone to make even a ridiculously low settlement in 
comparison to what the creditor will want to concede to 
when the agency (after thorough investigation as to what 
a debtor can or cannot do) will recommend a compromise. 

The agency must, when considering a compromise set- 
tlement, know the earning power, the out-go, future 
prospects and by all means the age of the debtor. One 
can stand on the principle that all debts were contracted 
to be paid 100 per cent on the dollar without collection 
expense. What is the smartest economical thing to do un- 
der unfavorable circumstances? Should one hold out for 
the whole pound of flesh by conceding to small payments 
(that’s a compromise in itself, too) with the hope of the 
debtor paying out 100 per cent as per agreement (written 
or oral), which quite a percentage fail to accomplish, 
either on purpose or due to conditions over which they 
have no control? Or, should one compromise and get 
results ? 

There are many of us who have taken the chance of 
payment in full by the installment route, rather than a 
compromise at the start, and have then lost out entirely, 
or somewhere before payments are completed. True, you 
are successful in getting the full amount by installments 
in many, many cases. You, no doubt, will recall incidents 
where hindsight was far more enlightening than fore- 
sight and you would have saved your clients many dollars 
by making settlements. We all have numerous judg- 
ments; also accounts deemed unworthy of suit, that will 
never be paid because the client wanted all. 

I again say I do not blame the creditor for wanting 
all. I do, too, but, sometimes, isn’t it better to be king 
than to be right? I say the biggest errors experienced 
come from accounts not compromised when they actually 
should be, rather than from accounts that are compro- 
mised and should not be. 

You and I must, necessarily, have to deal with many 
types of creditors and debtors. Let us first look into the 
proper category that creditors place themselves in. 

Type No. 1 creditor: The creditor who is a big oper- 
ator (and big mentally) with whom we have had a dis- 
cussion concerning a compromise settlement. This type 
creditor knows that he can amortize the poor investment 
in that debtor more quickly by re-investing the money 
realized promptly through a compromise settlement than 
through a long payment period, if at all. We assume the 
creditor has placed in the agency sufficient confidence to 
know that it would not countenance a compromise unless 
it was based on full knowledge of the debtor’s ability and 
financial expectancy. 

Type No. 2 creditor: The fellow with less business 
acumen, whose energy is entirely concentrated upon get- 
ting his pound of flesh to the last ounce. He has more 
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HE first record of INSTALLMENT SELLING in the 
United States was in 1807—by a furniture dealer 
in New York. This spread to other lines of retail- 
ing and opened up what later proved to be a very impor- 
tant retail function for distribution of merchandise. This 
form of credit has very definitely done Two important 
things: FIRST, made available at once, to customers, neces- 
sary household effects, also objects of luxury—thereby rais- 
ing the standard of living by supplying our people with 
commodities which in all probability they could not other- 
wise enjoy. SEcoNp, and highly important, avenues of 
distribution have been opened for the retailer and manu- 
facturer, thereby moving large volumes of merchandise. 

There are always mishaps and evils in any venture deal- 
ing with large masses of people. Sellers overzealous to 
move merchandise and buyers desiring to possess more 
than their ability to pay for, have led to heartaches on 
the part of the public and to headaches on the part of 
the merchant. 

Much has been said and a great deal written about the 
FAMILY BUDGET. ‘The consumer usually starts out full 
of enthusiasm, good intentions, and careful planning. The 
retention of the FAMILY BUDGET does not, however, al- 
ways carry through. The rapid growth of INSTALLMENT 
SALES has taught the consumer to depend more on FAM- 
ILY BUDGETING and to plan more carefully the spending 
of earnings, so that he may receive better value and 
service. 

Without doubt the greatest effect of INSTALLMENT 
SELLING has been to raise the standard of living of the 
American people. Our people, as those of no other nation 
today, enjoy household conveniences adding much to 
their pleasure. 

HoweEVer, in many cities throughout the country there 
is a lack of definite standardization and uniformity in 
INSTALLMENT SELLING. This is doing two things: 
First—a confusion is created in the public mind as to 
just what is expected of them as to DOWN PAYMENT and 
LENGTH OF TIME. SECOND—credit terms are being used 
in schemes to promote sales, to lower (or eliminate) down 
payments, and to lengthen the time for completion of the 
contract. Any one of these acts is unprofitable. 

First, let us glance at the AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
which really got under way about 1922 and from then on 
till 1929 made HisTory by its enormous production and 
sales campaigns. At the close of the War about six MIL- 
LION PASSENGER CARS were in use in the United States 
and in 1929 approximately TWENTY-THREE AND ONE- 


*An address at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, 
N. R. C. A., Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21-24, 1938. 
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How We Try to Prevent 


Pyramiding of Installment Accounts 
By S. E. SHERMANTINE* 


General Manager, Retailers Credit Associations of San Francisco and 
Alameda Counties, San Francisco, Calif. 


HALF MILLION PASSENGER CARS were on the streets and 
highways of our country. 

In this seven-year period, the industry soared to an 
annual volume of TEN BILLION DOLLARS for PLEASURE 
cars, thereby contributing nothing to the increased earn- 
ings of the purchaser. This might well be termed the 
starting point of the battle for the ““Consumer’s Dollar.” 
The raApio then came forward on a large scale, followed 
by improved home appliances, refrigerators, improved elec- 
tric washers, ironers, and various other articles devised to 
lessen the burden of the housewife. The “war” was on 
and every industry was out to claim its share of the styled 
“CONSUMER DOLLAR.” 

Thus, competition resulted in a sudden rise in the 
standard of living; production and demand increased pro- 
portionately. New methods of advertising and high pres- 
sure salesmanship swept the country, encouraging the 
consumer to pledge future hoped-for and expected earn- 
ings for present purchases!! 

The expansion of consumer credit made even greater 
strides than the expansion of credit for producer goods. 
We discovered what appeared to be a new way of adding 
to the purchasing power of the consumer without adding 
anything but his name and a promise to pay! 


Of course, we must bear in mind that certain mer- 
chandise such as furniture, books, sewing machines, etc., 
had been sold on contract very successfully for several 
years. However, the public has since been literally hypno- 
tized by exceedingly clever advertising schemes and the 
development of the super-salesman. This has naturally 
resulted in increased sales volume which in turn has ex- 
panded consumer credit to astonishing proportions. 


THEN, after self-indulgence in these practices for some 
time, we began to look upon them as an established part 
of our business procedure and naturally tried to defend 
them, explaining the benefits and how good business was 
dependent upon promoting the plan. One of the argu- 
ments in favor is that we are doing our customers a good 
turn by extending liberal credit, thereby enabling them to 
enjoy now things they otherwise could not possess. 


The whole stupid mistake is that we have not properly 
controlled this extension of credit. We have leaned too 
heavily on our old crutch—the right of title until fully 
paid for! _This, coupled with right of replevin, is in it- 
self an unsound basis for credit. While this may have 
held good under reasonable terms and with PROPER DOWN 
PAYMENT, did it ever occur to you, that when a customer 
is oversold on long term obligations that his purchasing 
power is curtailed for anywhere from 18 months to 2 
years, and in some cases even longer? 

I dare say that one of the contributing factors in to- 
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day’s depression (or as Washington is pleased to term it 
“recession” ) can be very aptly placed at the door of over- 
selling the customer—F. H. A. LOANS—PURCHASES COv- 
ered by LONG TERM AGREEMENTS—etc. Thousands with 
purchasing power definitely curtailed are still paying and 
many others have long since stopped paying. This is con- 
firmed through our first experience in government financ- 
ing of homes! 

In connection with the three- and five-year program on 
home appliances: 


In San Francisco Bay area when F. H. A. was first 
launched, we called a meeting of F. H. A. officials, banks, 
and merchants. Long terms were fully and carefully dis- 
cussed and resulted in an agreement for a MAXIMUM 
THREE-YEAR PAPER. Cases in excess of that length of 
time were very few and exceptional. The fact that terms 
longer than three years did exist, even in rare instances, 
WAS NEVER ADVERTISED and customers had to REQUEST 
the privilege, but were always discouraged. Consequently, 
I believe it is safe to say that the San Francisco Bay area 
proved a “white spot” in this long-term three-year ex- 
tension of credit, through Government underwriting. 

The decision to use our own Bureau for ALL RETAIL and 
BANK REPORTING has been a factor which alone proved 
highly beneficial and even now we are reaping the benefit 
of this centralization. 


I have purposely digressed from my title-topic in order 
to bring before you a brief panorama of the circum- 
stances and conditions that operated to cause certain ac- 
tivities that followed, all of which were the direct result 
of overextension of consumer credit in a limited period 
of time! 

It will be generally acknowledged that our splurge of 
long-term credit certainly gave our retailers some bad 
ideas—ideas which have been contrary to our teachings 
over a period of years. It was really like giving a child 
a new toy for his amusement. The merchant was safe— 
there were none of the collection problems or headaches— 
the sale had been made and the bank sent their check— 
the merchant went merrily on his way. He had been 
accustomed to rush service—had paid the price for it and 
knew that if he did not make delivery at once, why the 
customer would surely go elsewhere for the merchandise. 
The advertising of the day was definitely the big push 
for a large slice of the consumer dollar! 


In order to meet the reporting requirements which 
plainly existed, we inaugurated a campaign and made a 
drive for all possible derogatory information possessed by 
banks, finance companies, and merchants who were selling 
installment paper. In those instances where a large vol- 
ume of records must be reviewed, we sent our own oper- 
ators out to take down the information for our files. We 
had two to three operators assigned to this work for sev- 
eral weeks and the results were most satisfactory. In 
some quarters, our plan did not meet with much enthu- 
siasm when first approached, but we received splendid 
cooperation from the majority. 

Within an amazingly short time we had placed in our 
files an addition of over twenty thousand items of vital 
importance to those extending installment credit! The 
program continued for months and is now automatic with 
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an excellent flow of this important information coming 
daily into our offices. Tied in with this program was 
the plan of placing several good-will men in the field to 
cover especially branch banks and the finance companies. 
Through this means we carried on a carefully planned 
educational campaign designed to secure closer cooperation 
with the Bureau—not only from a reporting angle but 
from the standpoint of advising us promptly concerning 
any transaction covering a consumer contract that had 
failed! 

As indicated, this program of notification to the bureau 
is now well established and hundreds of items are accumu- 
lated each day to be added to our central files and I might 
mention that a large percentage of delinquencies are re- 
corded. 

Recognizing the necessity of prompt reporting service 
on installment sales particularly because of keen competi- 
tion, we have always planned to keep just ahead of the 
procession! For this purpose, we installed in 1935 what 
we term our “installment loan division” which (even 
under present conditions) requires the services of two to 
three operators. 

If the information in file is over 60 days old, we re- 
check employment or source of income, plus two refer- 
ences, calling back the information within an hour, or 
sooner if desired. For this service, the new information 
plus our files, we charge 70c. The price in itself has not 
proved a factor since what is wanted primarily is a com- 
PLETE and PROMPT SERVICE. 

For those members financing their own paper and who 
require a written report, we have a twenty-four hour 
complete written report and the volume of inquiry for 
this particular type of report is growing each month. 
However, despite the fact that through the procedure 
outlined we have done much to abate the situation, to 
come right out and state that we are successfully con- 
trolling the pyramiding of installment sales would be 
equivalent to claiming that we had found a way to suc- 
cessfully balance the national budget! However, I do 
believe we have made greater strides toward our goal than 
is evidenced in many quarters throughout the nation. 

In my opinion, there is no set system or mode of opera- 
tion that can cover effectively all bureaus. Communities 
differ and the plans must be devised accordingly. There 
are always those merchants who prefer to move the mer- 
chandise out of their stores regardless of future prospects 
for payment or profit—they are the ones who are willing 
to take chances on payment in full. 

With depressions and recessions following closely on 
the heels of each other, merchants are wary of making 
changes in operation or agreements on terms covering 
lease contracts. They seem to want as much latitude as 
possible in arranging terms with customers. Even with 
this indecision, there seems to be a factor of caution and 
not a desire to use methods and terms that are not in 
keeping, at least, with good business practice. 

While we have operated for approximately two years 
without a community credit policy, we find our merchants 
amenable and more easily led to conservative and sounder 
credit policies. 

By this time you are probably forming the opinion that 
I am “sour” on installment selling. On the contrary—I 
definitely believe in promotion of contract sales on the 
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proper basis and I am convinced that we haven’t seen 
anything yet! My purpose has been to try to point out 
how stupid errors and placid unconcern on the part of 
business can ruin an otherwise good channel of profit. 
The majority of merchants have been, as it were, “rest- 
ing on their oars” and trusting to “right of title and 
replevin” to save them in the event of non-fulfillment of 
the promise to pay! 

If we could have before us the true picture of the 
Federal Government experience with the installment loan 
business, 1 am sure we would all be much more con- 
cerned and inclined to use the same precautionary meas- 
ures as are applied to our open charge accounts! 

It has been most interesting to note the activities of 
our friends the bankers on installment paper: their years 
of training in conservative methods of operation have 
made caution their watchword and their experiences have 
been most favorable. The banks demand facts and, in 
return, they promptly and willingly contribute to the 
central files any unfavorable change in an account. They 
have found this procedure a profitable practice in the 
mutual control of credit. 

FRANKLY, I cannot pay too high a compliment to our 
banker friends and the intelligent manner in which they 
have taken hold on this installment business. Of course, 
they have a two-way protection on the contract financed, 
but, nevertheless, their wholesome desire to protect both 
borrower and endorser has turned their attention to es- 
tablished facts. 

It is that seventh sense of the banker in wanting to 
know facts that has made installment paper a profitable 
business for him. 

In the Bureau at OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, we recently 
installed a bank file which will be a proving ground. 
All banks and a few finance companies have Jisted every 
personal loan for the purpose of catching up with double 
borrowers. In a listing of 15,000 names, we found three 
per cent double, and triple borrowers! 

Through this bank file, every new loan is checked 
through us before the loan is granted. ‘To this file it 
is planned to add all types of consumer loans, such as 
government loans, automobile loans, building loans, etc. 
While this idea is new, an original installation has proved 
its desirability. 

In May, 1937 (for the first time), we were furnished 
by the United States Retail Census with definite figures 
as to the extent of installment sales! In 1935, the re- 
ported figure was THREE BILLION, SIX HUNDRED MIL- 
LION DOLLARS and in 1936, four and one-half billion 
dollars with an expectancy for 1937 of five billion dollars! 
This was compared with the year 1929—six BILLION, 
THREE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR VOLUME. 

Further: compare these figures with the sixty-three 
billion, eight hundred million dollars as the national in- 
come for 1936 and then take into consideration the cost 
of living in the ’20’s! There should be no particular 
concern over the growth of installment sales! 

Now, let us see what has happened during the past 
year or so that might show a move toward a little con- 
servatism. We find down payments on new automobiles 
raised from 25 per cent to 331% per cent and length of 
time decreased from 36 to 24 months and in many cases 
to 18 months! 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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The Barometer of 


Retail Business 


Sales and Collection Trends 
July, 1938, vs. July, 1937 


Compiled by Research Division National Retail 
Credit Association 


Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


( jane decreased 4.2 per cent during 
July; credit sales 6.4 per cent; and total sales 
6.2 per cent as compared with July, 1937. These 
decreases were the result of unemployment and the fact 
that many people deferred paying their bills due to 
vacations. 

Small increases were noted in 23 cities in credit sales 
and 37 cities in total sales. Fifty-four of the 65 cities 
reported decreases in either collections, credit or total 
sales while 16 reported a decrease in all three. High- 
lights of the monthly analysis are shown in the tables 
below: 








High-Lights for July 
65 Cities reporting. 
22,826 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 


51 Cities reported decreases. 
4.2% Was the average decrease for 
all cities. 
28.0% Was the greatest decrease 
(Mount Clemens, Mich.). 
11 Cities reported increases. 
1.9% Was the greatest increase 
(Omaha, Neb.). 
3 Cities reported no change. 


CREDIT SALES 


39 Cities reported decreases. 
6.4% Was the average decrease for 
all cities. necnara 
44.39%, Was the greatest decrease 
(Providence, R. I.). 
23 Cities reported increases. 
10.0% Was the greatest increase 
(Sheridan, Wyo.). 
3 Cities reported no change. 


TOTAL SALES 


27 Cities reported decreases. 
6.2% Was the average decrease for 
all cities. 
32.3% Was the greatest decrease 
(Detroit, Mich.). 
37 Cities reported increases. 
15.0% Was the greatest increase 
(Sheridan, Wyo.). 
1 City reported no change (Vic- 
toria, B. C.). 
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Credit Sales Opportunities 


By MISS MARY E. ALTIZER* 


S. H. Heironimus Company, Roanoke, Va. 


N ORDER that we may see clearly the opportunities 
which are ours, it is necessary that we, as credit 
managers, understand the position which we occupy. 

We are only referees standing between the customer and 
the store. It is our duty to see thet credit conveniences 
are afforded those who are worthy and to protect the store 
against those who are not. 

The credit manager will have all kinds of applica- 
tions—the prompt, the ones who will pay when they can, 
the ones who will pay when forced, and the dead-beats. 
Of course, we realize that it is necessary to be just as 
pleasant, just as courteous, and just as humane with the 
poor credit risks as with the best of 
pay, for if we cannot serve them as 
credit customers, it may prove profit- 
able business to have them on a cash 
basis. 

The credit department is often re- 
ferred to as the “good will center” 
of the store. It is impressed upon 
the credit office that its treatment of 
applicants for new accounts, the han- 
dling of delinquent accounts, and the 
collection procedure of past-due ac- 
counts play a big part in building 
good will for the store. 

Individualizing charge accounts in 
as far as possible is a big factor. The 
alert credit manager recognizes that 
the credit office must reflect a friendly 
personal attitude—not the old-fash- 
ioned “cold as steel” approach that 
characterizes some credit offices. The 
old idea of the credit department— 
better known as the bookkeeping de- 
partmerntt—was a place where the 
books were kept, investigations made, 
and where applicants for accounts 
were interviewed. The up-to-the- 
minute credit department realizes that this is the only 
department that can successfully put on credit sales pro- 
motions. 

In thinking of promotion, it can be considered from 
three different angles: 


First—the opening of new accounts, and there are 

two types of new accounts: 

(A) The applicant who comes unsolicited : 

A friendly greeting given this applicant emphasizes a 
close personal relationship between the prospective cus- 
tomer and the store. 

The interviewer taking the application endeavors to 
secure in a tactful manner all available information, mak- 
ing the customer just as much at ease as possible, and in 
cases where credit can be granted immediately, it is done. 


*An address at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, 
N. R. C. A,, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21-24, 1938. 
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If immediate credit cannot be granted, the customer will 
be notified just as soon as the references can be cleared. 
If the original purchase is of any size and there is doubt 
in the mind of the interviewer, it is necessary that de- 
livery be delayed. 

Cooperation is the thing in this line of work, and with 
the very splendid work of the retail credit associations 
and the direct contacts between the credit offices and the 
bureaus, information can be secured promptly. 

There is, also, need of cooperation between the credit 
desk and the authorization desk. No matter how friendly 
and how well the credit department has functioned in 
opening the account, slow authoriza- 
tion can tear down the good will 
that has been established. 

(B) The solicited account: 

There are many ways by which 
names can be secured: by sales de- 
partments keeping records of sales, 
names taken from lay-aways, COD’s, 
and through the delivery and mailing 
departments. Also, names of promi- 
nent newcomers secured through the 
newspapers and credit bureau bul- 
letins which have been investigated to 
the satisfaction of the credit depart- 
ment, may be added to this list. 

Well-worded soliciting letters, ad- 
vising advantages of a charge account, 
may be written from this department, 
bringing good results. 

We find a wealth of material on 
which to work by keeping a record of 
cash purchasers; however, this par- 
ticular line of work must be care- 
fully planned. 

SEcoND—the reviving of inactive 

accounts : 

Someone has said, “There is no such thing as an inac- 
tive customer.’” When she stops buying at your store, 
that does not mean that she is inactive—it means that 
she has transferred her activities to some other store. 
Therefore, the inactive account is in reality a lost account 
so far as you are concerned until you win the account 
back again. If your store has good merchandise at the 
right price and a good service to offer, there is no reason 
why you should not have the customer. 

It is up to us, when an account is established, to see 
that we exert all our energies to keep the customer satis- 
fied. It is a good plan to work with the advertising de- 
partment in keeping the customer informed as to special 
sales and promotions as well as new services offered. 


THirp—the last opportunity that I want to suggest 
is that of Customer Control. 


(Continued on page 20.) 
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HE subject assigned to me is one, of course, in 
which I am very deeply interested, because New 
York has always been one hundred per cent in Na- 
tional membership. We are continuing that way; in fact, 
I just received word from my office, this morning, that we 


will have thirty new members for the National in the 
month of June. 


I want to compliment Mr. Crowder on the fine way in 
which he has been managing the affairs of the National 
Retail Credit Association. I want to call attention to the 
very fine work being done in the compiling of collection 
percentages and other statistical work by Arthur Hert, 
of the National Office. Particularly, I want to mention 
the very fine job that is being done on The Crepit 
Wor.p. We have had a great many comments from 
our members regarding the fine articles and the way in 
which the contents of the magazine, the appearance and 
everything else, have been improved by the work in that 
direction done by Dan Hannefin and his colleagues. 


There has been a great deal of accomplishment by the 
Legislative Committee, by William J. Morgan of New 
York City, aided by Mr. Shealey and the members of 
that committee, particularly in regard to the amendment 
of the Bankruptcy Law. We have made greater prog- 
ress in securing national legislation under a very diffi- 
cult law than has ever been done before. 

We believe in the National Association, because of the 
collection aids and the other means of our members using 
the services of the National in collecting their delinquent 
accounts. They have made a number of improvements 
in the last few years, and I know that our members in 
New York, who have bought the different types of stick- 
ers and inserts, have found them very effective in collect- 
ing their delinquent accounts. 

Credit is such an important part of the business struc- 
ture that it has to be watched and guided by a national 
organization. We went through a great experience in 
1929, as you all know. Everybody prophesied that if we 
ever had a real depression, the whole structure would 
collapse, because so many people had their incomes pledged 
under open and installment charge accounts. We came 
through that depression, as far as the credit and collec- 
tion end of the business firms was concerned, in very 
good style. 

We learned a lot of lessons as a result of that depres- 
sion, and it is up to a national organization to see that, 
in this slight recession which we are experiencing at the 
present time, we do not disregard the things that we 
learned in 1929, ’30, ’31, and ’32. In fact, you remem- 
ber it was in the last year when the National Retail 


*An address at the Twenty-Sixth Annual C nvention, 
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The Tie That Binds 


By A. B. BUCKERIDGE* 


Executive Manager, The Credit Bureau of Greater New York, Inc., New York 
City; Secretary, Associated Retail Credit Men of New York City, Inc. 


Credit Association, through Mr. Crowder, pointed out 
the fact that they were going a little bit too far in credit 
competition; that the down payments were getting too 
low (in some cases they disappeared entirely) ; that they 
were extending terms entirely too long. It was very 
good counsel because, as you all know, if you check con- 
ditions today, you will find out that advice is very sound 
and it should have been heeded much sooner than it was. 

Credit, sane credit, properly extended, is a boon to 
business. We, in New York City, as the largest unit of 
the National Retail Credit Association, pledge ourselves 
to further and greater cooperation, that the extension of 
credit may be sound and profitable and uniform through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

There are a number of questions that come to my 
mind at the present time which can best be answered by a 
national organization. One question is: “Has the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward credit changed?” Next: “Has the 
store and firm owner’s attitude toward credit changed ?” 
“How can credit be used to stimulate business?” “How 
can the public be educated to the proper use of credit?” 
“How can credit bureaus increase their efficiency?” 

There are a number of outstanding achievements in 
various cities throughout the country, of which the fol- 
lowing are a few examples: Minneapolis and the splen- 
did job they have done in maintaining high collection 
percentages and in their Community Credit Policy; Los 
Angeles and its recent advertising campaign, in which 
they have sold the value of good credit; Lansing, Mich- 
igan, which had a similar campaign; Jim Hays, of the 
Harrisburg Bureau, and the Annual Meeting of his 
Credit Exchange. 

Kansas City has established a rating bureau for real 
estate companies, as have a few other bureaus. I want to 
particularly pay tribute to the Bulletin which is put out 
by the Birmingham, Alabama, Bureau. It contains very 
valuable information, and it is a pleasure to receive it. 

Pittsburgh, of course, has pioneered in its radio pro- 
grams to the public. And, of course, there is the very fine 
work which is being done by the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs. I am very proud to say that the Credit 
Women of New York City, while their club is still young, 
have had many accomplishments and we are proud of the 
good work they are doing. ‘The same is true of the 
Newark Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. 

We contend that a strong national organization, fol- 
lowing the example of those cities and those organiza- 
tions which I have just talked about, is going to be of 
great benefit to the credit structure. I hope that, some 
day, practically every member of every credit association 
and bureau in the country will be a member of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. Then we can really go 
places! 
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“I See Opportunities for You-- 
In the Retail Credit Field” 





UT training is needed to take advantage of those 

opportunities—specialized training such as is of- 

fered in the new study course of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 

The Association’s new textbook, Retail Credit Funda- 
mentals, written by Dr. Clyde William Phelps, Head of 
the Department of Economics, University of Chattanooga, 
is the basis of this course. 

The complete course, covering twelve lecture periods— 
providing a textbook for each student enrolled, final ex- 
amination questions, and a certificate showing completion 
of the course issued by the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation—will be available to affiliated local Retail Credit 
Associations for use in conducting credit schools where 
25 or more students are enrolled, at the special price of 
$2.25 per student. The regular price of the book alone, 
in single copies, is $4.00. 


What Credit Leaders Say About the Course 


“It is with real satisfaction that I observe the action of the 
National in presenting to the credit fraternity a new and mod- 
ern course in retail credit practice, including the treatment of 
credit control and collection procedure. I feel perfectly satis- 
fied that this course will be received most favorably throughout 
the country, as the interest in adult and specialized education 
in credits is more distinctly apparent at this moment than at 
any time in the history of the profession. 

“T indulge the hope that the full force and influence of the 
National Association will be thrown behind the educational 
course that has been developed and that credit schools will be 
formed in every community in which there is a recognized and 
active credit bureau.”—Lgopo.p L. Meyer, Foley Bros., Houston, 
Texas, Former President, N. R. C. A. 

~ * a 

“Retail Credit Fundamentals, the new textbook which the 
Educational Committee is sponsoring for the National Retail 
Credit Association, represents a most practical forward step in 
retail credit study material. The author, Dr. Clyde W. Phelps, 
has approached the problem from the ‘why,’ ‘how’ and ‘when’ 
viewpoint. The book is clearly a classroom text, intended to 


Send in the coupon (right) for 
full information 


National Retail Credit Association 
Executive Office: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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bring to students the basic facts regarding the social phenom- 
enon called ‘retail credit.’ He tries to show just why condi- 
tions are as we seem to meet them in the Credit Ofhce en 
masse, how they are to be met and when. 

“Not only is the book intended for the beginner or one en- 
tirely unfamiliar with credit functions but also for some of us 
who have been in the business a long time, and who will be 
amazed at the most unusual and broad contemplation that he 
has given many of our everyday problems. 

“One of the book’s very important features will be found in 
the ten questions at the end of each chapter. These questions 
are intended for self-examination on the part of the student 
to be sure he thoroughly understands what he has read. They 
are also meant as a framework for the lecturer who might be 
responsible for the presentation in class of some particular 
chapter around which he can build his talk and it will also 
serve as the basis for questions for the final examinations.”— 
F. W. WALTER, The Bailey Department Stores Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Chairman, Educational Committee. 

. * * 


“Dr. Phelps has approached his subject from a somewhat 
new and different angle and I consider he has made quite a 
valuable contribution to current retail credit literature. His 
book makes very interesting reading and, I am sure, will form 
a firm foundation for credit study and will also be of great 
value as a text for the new credit course offered by our Na 
tional Association.”—O. M. Prentice, David Spencer, Limited, 
Victoria, B. C. 





Mr. Artuur H. Hert, Sec’y. 
National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me suggested plan for organizing 
a credit school in my community. 
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N LAST Tuesday afternoon, to the meeting of 

Credit Bureau managers, Mr. Harold Wallace of 

Joliet, Illinois, presented a very complete address 
on “Local Advertising Campaigns for Every Bureau.” 
He was. ably assisted by Mr. Jack Gross of Los Angeles 
and several others. Consequently, what I have to say may 
sound a bit superfluous to many of you, but I will attempt 
to change that discussion somewhat and perhaps add an- 
other thought or two. My particular subject includes 
only Newspaper Advertising and 1 will therefore limit 
my discussion accordingly. 

First of all let us make it clear that while we speak 
of advertising on the part of the credit bureau, such ad- 
vertising is, in the main, done for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the bureau. It is intended to make the public in 
our respective communities more credit conscious, both 
with respect to the prompt payment of bills, and also that 
the public may be more receptive to representatives of the 
credit bureau when personal contact is made, either by 
telephone or in person. 

This cordial reception on the part of the customers of 
our members is desired not only because reporting is made 
easier but because better credit reports for members nat- 
urally result. We find that applications received from 
members are marked ‘“‘do not interview” at an alarming 
ratio, the effect of which is very bad, because the customer 
will not take kindly to a complete investigation when 
credit application is made of one store, when another 
member a short time before did not permit an interview. 

Newspaper advertising tells the public something of 
credit bureau activity and if advertisements are properly 
worded the individual is neither surprised nor chagrined 
when called on by a representative of the credit bureau. 
There is no disputing the fact that credit applicants the 
country over will cooperate more wholeheartedly if they 
have been told what information is usually required be- 
fore credit is granted, and that investigation is always 
made through the credit bureau. 

It is well to keep before the public that each one, alone, 
is responsible for his credit record as it is being developed 
over the years; that there is such a record on file and 
this record is the property of members of the bureau. 
The public should know how imperative it is that no 
derogatory information should be permitted to mar a 
personal record because once marked with the stigma of 
neglect, a long period of good behavior is required before 
the green light of unquestioned credit shines again for 
that individual. 

The newspaper is one excellent method of keeping this 


*An address at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, 
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Improving Credit Conditions 
Through Newspaper Advertising 


By JOHN K. ALTHAUS* 


Secretary-Treasurer, Associated Retail Credit Men, Inc., 


Washington, D. C. 


story before the public but it is not sufficient to insert 
a few advertisements and then to feel that the story has 
been told and needs no retelling. Some definite long- 
term campaign should be planned to repeat over and over 
again, in interesting and compelling manner, the facts re- 
garding the value of maintaining a satisfactory credit 
record on file, and the fact that this record may be re- 
ferred to by granters of credit, by banking institutions, 
by social clubs, when insurance is applied for and when 
employment is desired. The community aspect and in- 
fluence should not be overlooked ; everyone should be told 
through the newspapers of credit bureau influence and 
led to believe that the information of record is open to 
anyone who with reason may inquire. 

The results of such advertising campaigns will include: 

1. Current bills will be more promptly paid by the 
public. 

2. Delinquent bills owed to members and to collection 
departments will be paid more promptly—some which 
otherwise would never be paid. 

3. A more kindly and understanding reception will be 
given representatives of the credit bureau when personal 
contacts are made, thus increasing the ability to make 
more comprehensive reports. 

Such advertising should be carried over the name of 
the credit bureau and thus, over a period of time, can 
be woven the story that the credit bureau is the guardian 
of credit, giving advice to those who extend credit and, 
at the same time, representing the public in the matter 
of seeing to it that fair and impartial reports are available 
to merchants. It is not unusual that the bureau may take 
the facts to a member, have credit extended and earn a 
friend who looks on the credit bureau as an organization 
which helped him when he was in difficulty—with the 
result that bills may be paid promptly thereafter. 

In this way, public confidence may be gained and when 
this confidence is effected, beneficial results accrue to all 
concerned. No opportunity should be overlooked to ad- 
vertise this community influence, by newspaper, by cir- 
cular, by radio and by speaking on the subject to every 
group interested in the extension of credit. 

The spasmodic insertion of a few advertisements will 
undoubtedly bring some good results but, unless followed 
in a systematic way, the story is soon forgotten and the 
investment is wasted. Newspaper advertising should be 
considered together with other items of expense in an 
annual budget (and, I presume, all bureaus prepare an- 
nual budgets). In some instances this expense may be 
assumed by the bureau and in other cases members may 
prefer to pay the expense on a pro rata basis. The 
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amount of working capital available usually decides that 
question. We, in Washington, have spent about $1000 
per year on newspapers but cannot be particularly proud 
of our experience because last Tuesday annual expen- 
ditures of $30,000 and $62,000 were mentioned by others 
who spoke on the subject. Ninety per cent of advertising 
done in Washington was planned directly for the benefit 
of members and about 10 per cent showed the advantages 
of bureau membership. 


Our plan included the publishing of ten weekly ads 
in the spring and ten in the fall, each approximately 1 
page costing $50.00 In cities where the Shopping News 
is published you will be interested to know that our 
Shopping News repeated these ads at no cost to us, and 
favorable results were traced directly to this medium. 
Our advertisements were prepared in our own office with 
the benefit of advice from store advertising managers 
when desired. 


We know that the campaign created a great deal of 
interest on the part of the public and frequently there 
were personal calls to our office before we realized that 
the noon editions were on the street. We have personal 
knowledge of bills amounting to substantial sums having 
been paid to members and directly to our collection de- 
partment, accompanied by the statement that the news- 
paper article brought to mind the seriousness of further 
neglect. Instances are known where non-members re- 
ported collections received. 


To any who may be interested we will send mimeo- 
graphed copies of these advertisements upon request. 
Literally days were spent on preparation of copy. 


And now (without encroaching on the subject of the 
next speaker) I know you will be interested in the ar- 
rangement which we have with WRC, the major Na- 
tional Broadcasting station in Washington. Qn this sta- 
tion, Gordon Hittenmark has a daily timekeeper’s program 
from 7 to 9 a.m. This includes time signals, records, 
and local advertisements—many of these advertisers be- 
ing members of the Credit Bureau. Twice each week, 
on Tuesday and Friday mornings at 8 o’clock, we present 
a continuity of 400 to 500 words, being a series of ques- 
tions and answers prepared in our office; and our assistant 
secretary in this way discusses credit problems interesting 
to the public and valuable to our members. Since March, 
thirty of these programs have been put on the air at 
absolutely no cost. 

The broadcasting station finds this is a break in the 
monotony, of interest to listeners and welcome to ad- 
vertisers. The fact of the matter is that we have been 
invited to present three programs each week but, fearing 
to wear out our welcome, the additional time was not 
accepted. It is expected that we can continue this free 
time as long as we are interested in doing so. 

Here again, we keep in mind the welfare of credit 
bureau members, expecting that the indirect benefit will 
react to the credit of the bureau—and experience has 
proved the investment of time most valuable. Radio and 
newspapers have brought “credit bureau consciousness” 
to the Washington public far beyond our expectations. 
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How the Professional Collector Helps to 
Salvage Accounts 
(Continued from page 7.) 


of the spirit of revenge than the ability or inclination to 
reckon with a problem to his own best financial interests. 
Although there is much more to be said about different 
types of creditors, the foregoing, I think, will characterize 
the creditors in so far as will be necessary to make my 
point in this discussion. 
Let us look at a few types of debtors now. 


Type 1: The honest debtor who would pay 100 per 
cent plus accrued interest, if he could. He can raise some 
cash, or will pay out in installments. 

Type 2: The debtor who will pay if he is caught and 
has to pay. Where the leverage is sufficient, he can and 
ought to be made to pay in full, plus accrued interest. 

Type 3: The debtor the same as last mentioned, with 
the exception that he will play checkers through an at- 
torney, claiming exemption, fraud, prior wage assign- 
ments, mortgages, etc. He must be dealt with on the 
best terms obtainable or you'll get nothing. 

After these types of creditors and debtors are con- 
sidered, one must, through experience, common ordinary 
horse sense and judgment, decide what will net the client 
the most money in the least given time. 

I know of a case where, even after what was thought to 
be a thorough investigation of a debtor was made, the 
debtor bragged (after the settlement was made) that he 
had come into money from a source unknown to us or of 
record, and could have paid in full. I know of cases 
where by holding out, creditors and ourselves lost the 
whole account. I know of cases where compromises were 
made and other creditors holding out for 100 per cent 
received nothing. I also know of a case where a com- 
promise was made and other creditors collected in full. 

All you can hope to do is be right 51 per cent of the 
time. That goes for any business problem or “what-have- 
you.” I believe, however, that the average agency in 
recommending a compromise is right 95 per cent of the 
time and that’s a high average of being right in any 
problem. 

Some cases require quick thinking. Very often an ad- 
juster on the road will have no time or it will be physical- 
ly impossible to contact the client at a distant point. Mor- 
ally, every claim should be paid in full. Financially, it 
is better to give one point than to lose all. If your client 
has confidence in you, he will accept your recommenda- 
tion (to compromise or not to). 

Our office has but one client who insists upon being con- 
sulted before we compromise a claim. As a result, he has 
lost a lot of money on the accounts placed with us when 
we had offers of “cash on the barrelhead, take it or leave 
it” and we couldn’t get in touch with him or he refused 
settlement. By the same token your clients and my clients 
have been benefited by intelligent decisions where there 
was no question as to the merit of making a compromise 
or not making a compromise. 

Each proposition, regardless of who makes the offer of 
compromise, the debtor, creditor or yourself, should have 
one measuring stick and that is, What is the maximum 
amount of money you can salvage for the creditor out of 
an individual claim at the earliest possible moment ? 
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DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES (Installment Accounts) JEWELRY 
pod 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
AV.| HI. | LO.] AV.| HI| LO.] AV.| HL | LO.[ AV.| HL | LO.] AvV.| HL | LO.| AV.| HL| LO.] AV.| HL | LO. ] AV.| HI | Lo. HL. | LO. 
Boston, Mass.° —|— | — 49.8/61.5/405) — | — |] — 114.6/22.1)11.9) — | — | — [508/548)/394) —| —| —] —|] -—] - - 
Providence, R. I. 45.3) 49.5)43.0|467 |53.0/43.3] — |159) — | —|144) —} —]| —| —}] —]| -—| —] — {Iba —] — 128] - a. = 
| Lynn, Mass. 45.9147.4/44.5/469/51.1/428) —| —| —] —-| —~—|} ~P -—| —| —] -—] —] — 12.7116.6112.0116.6)207/ 125 -|i- 
Springfield, Mass. $1.7|57.2}46.3]57.9/62.0 |53.6 915.4 119.1 111.7}156)20.4)/10.9) — |505) —}] — 53.1) —} —| —| —|]—-] —] - -|- 
Worcester, Mass. 44.9|45.4|44.5145.8|467 |44.9] — |250)| — |23.2/24.1|224]39.3 |42.0|36.7 }423/53.0)232] — | —| —} —| —| — -|-— 
New York City 464|54.9)37.1148.5|55.0 |40.0]17.3|22.6) 10.9 |17.9| 23.0) 12.2140.2)51.3/26.5140.5)527/286) — | —| —}] —| —| - 7| — 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 43.2)47.7|35.5]45.8/51.9)38.2014 .2)/16.8/11.5115.0)18.0 111.9 $42.2/47.7 [35.5 145.3|51.9/38.2) — | —| —]} —| — | — Jemi73|524 
2 Reading, Pa. 43.3/50.1}36.5}499/53.5|463) —| —] —] —|18.8) —] — |430| —] — |590| — 187)90)85 1] — 110.4) — —| > 
Syracuse, N. Y. 36.3 }39.7 |35.5 139.7 |43.8/37.2 913.8 | 148/13.) 15.5/18.1 |13.0 142.6/ 45.0 |37.1 }42.0/43.1/406) — | 96} — ] —}12.1) — —|-— 
Utica, N. Y.° well Coced Sse! Enend! Fecal Caos Binet Meet Minect Mend Monel Meet Meet Minne! Med Besed Moedl Meat Mead Meat Met Mest Ga od Mee 
Washington, D.C. [37.9 |47.6/30.9/38.2/47.7/32.59011.8)128 10.7 /114)12. 11007 —| —|} —}| —}|} —| —]F —| —]}| -|}-]|] -!|- _ 
3 Matin, W. Ve | 1 1 om 1868) mi nm) m8 a om mel aml md mt aml Hil ol S| ee 
Baltimore, Md. 41.7/49.5|35.3/43.3/48.3/36.8115.0 |}22.1)10.3}15.1/224) 7.8 136.6)37.0/36.0}408/43.6\390} — | —} —]|] —]}] —)| - —-_|— 
4 Birmingham, Ala. 38.8 |42.3/33.5141.3/47.4/33.7 [14.7 |15.4 | 14.2) 16.7 | 17.0 |16.2 145.3)/50.6|40.0]44.2)48.3)40.0 110.5 111.4) 9.5 112.3)13.3)11.6 —-|— 
Atlanta, Ga. 33.7 |36.2/31.3}35.1)37.4/32.8 $12.6) 13.8)11.4 113.3) 14.2)124 [32.5/33.3)31.8)352/39.7/307]7 — jil.2) — | — |122) - i = 
Kansas City, Mo. 67.8|76.1 |49.7161.6)|74.6/49.2) — |186) — | — |16.7|) — 9$51.2/66.4/40.0149.9|64.7/379) — 1123) — | — }13.0) — —|T— 
5 St. Louis, Mo. 51.7 |60.2}45.3|51.4)/60.6)45.0917.5 |19.8 |16.0117.4)19.1|15.21428)49.9/35.0144.1|/48.8/37.2) — |18.7) — | —1176| —] #450) — 
Little Rock, Ark. 35.8/40.9|33.5135.2)40.8/34.9421.1/24.1/16.3}18.1)2221421 —| —| —]|] —| —| —] — | 90] — | — |10.0| — ]28420) 16.0 
Cleveland, O. 45.5|50.9/40.4147.3/49.5/44.2116.4 21.911 1.1117.8/25.9| 12.4 140.5 141.7 | 387 143.7144.7/41.7] 88 | 9.2| 8.4 111.5114.4] 9.3 [ams58 121.9 
Cincinnati, O. 500 |55.4/42.0}54.8/58.6 |52.5 113.3 |27.0)10.4)13.1 |20.9)11.8§47.3|54.5|43.7|490|55.2)435] —| —| —] —| — | — ]5B634/44.4 
Columbus, O. 45.6; 52.0|42.9 147.6 | 54.8)47.6911.6/13.0!10.1 111.5)125/10.5 144.2/486 |35.3 | 46.7 |56.4 | 39.4911.6)37.0)10.0111.5)47.5/105 cod hen 
Toledo, O. 43.6/49.7|39 1146.1 |50.6 |42.5116.4/19.4 |13.3]17.2/17.7 |16.6 1464 |47.5 |45.5147.5|63.0/425] — | —| — | —|17.2| — [4§527/34.0 
6 Youngstown, O. 39.2/39.4 |38.9 }47.7|48.0/47.3}12.8)13.1 12.4716.) 117.3 |14.89257 | 40.1/11.2)30.8/41.1 |20.4911.5/13.5| 8.4 $17.2/18.1 | 160) | — _ 
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Retail Credit Trends in 1937 


By MALCOLM L. MERRIAM* 


Chief, Installment Credit Unit, Marketing Research Division, U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


REGRET that the Retail Credit Survey for 1937, 

a report which this organization has sponsored for 

many years, is not available for this meeting, but it 
will be sent to you within a few weeks, representing the 
interval required for printing. In the meantime, it is 
a pleasure to present a general review of the facts which 
we believe to be significant. 


Cash and Credit Sales 

Based on reports from identical retail stores, the Sur- 
vey provides a comparison of conditions in 1936 and 
1937. Events within this short interval reflect the ex- 
tension of the trends of cash and credit sales noted in 
previous reports. To review briefly, the drastic curtail- 
ment of retail volume from 1930 through 1933 was 
characterized by a decrease in the proportion of business 
conducted on credit. ‘Total retail sales declined from 
49 billion dollars in 1929 to 25 billion dollars in 1933, 
a drop of almost 50 per cent, but in this period credit 
sales fell off nearly 60 per cent, or from 34 per cent of 
total retail sales in 1929 to 28 per cent in 1933. The 
years since 1933 have revealed an opposite trend, with 
reference both to the total volume of sales and the pro- 
portion of credit. An estimate prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce places total retail sales in 1937 at 
almost 40 billion dollars, and it is evident that since 
1935 the proportion of credit sales, although not the 
dollar volume, has steadily approached that of 1929, 
almost equalling it in the past year. 

Compared with 1936, the percentage increase of the 
total retail sales in 1937 was slightly more than 5 per 
cent, the smallest gain recorded in any of the four years 
of continuous business improvement. ‘The reason for 
this comparatively small advance is found in the fact 
that the course of retail business in 1937 was uneven, a 
sharp decline in the last quarter tending to offset gains 
in preceding months. Although our data do not extend 
into 1938, indications of the general movement of busi- 
ness point to an ultimate reversal for the year, as a whole. 
of the trend of growth in the absolute volume of retail 
activity, with the characteristic accompaniment of a 
smaller proportion of the total on a credit basis. 


Additional Installment Data 

Installment sales probably reached a peak at 13 per 
cent in 1929 and in recent years have not exceeded 12 
per cent of total retail sales. However, the importance 
attached to the device of installment selling arises from 
several other factors relating fo the nature of its use. 
Demonstration of the successful employment by retailers 
of the comparatively long term credit involved in install- 
ment selling has opened a range of possibilities which 
are no longer confined by the character of merchandise. 
Although some tangible protection for an unpaid balance 
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is still a primary factor, nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that the assured income of the buyer is a guarantee 
of repayment against which repossession is but a poor 
substitute. 

Exemplified by convenient payment plans for perish- 
able merchandise, the trend toward acceptance of in- 
dividual income as the fundamental basis of deferred 
payment selling has enormously broadened the area which 
it may cover. However, short of the extent to which 
current income can be set aside for installment payments, 
there continue to be more definite limitations, particularly 
where merchandise is of a durable character. That is 
to say, with only artificial limitations on the supply of 
credit for consumer purchases, there are very real lim- 
itations in terms of consumer demand. 


Automobiles, electrical appliances, and furniture are 
commodities with relatively long periods of usefulness. 
With the increasing use of conveniently deferred pay- 
ments, which permit immediate possession of these articles, 
an expanding market may more rapidly become fairly 
stabilized as a replacement market. The turnover from 
obsolescence can, of course, be modified by changes in 
style or performance. 

It is not meant to imply, however, that partial ex- 
haustion of consumer demand is the only factor influ- 
encing the variations in the volume of installment selling 
which experience has shown are exaggerated in the course 
of an upward or downward movement of business. The 
attitude of the consumer with reference to obligation 
of his income, the prospect of price changes, and the 
evaluation of risk by the credit granter are factors which 
must be included in an interpretation of recent install- 
ment selling trends. 


Collection Percentages 
Open Credit 


Compared with 1936, changes in the average monthly 
open account collection ratios for 1937 are for the most 
part in the direction of a slight increase. The largest 
changes are noted in the automobile and household ap- 
pliance trades in which the average time accounts were 
outstanding was reduced four days and seven days, re- 
spectively. For all reporting stores the average ratios 
were 47.4 per cent in 1936 and 47.8 per cent in 1937, 
or an average turnover for both years of roughly 63 days. 
Calculating the totals without department stores, the 
1936 general average is found to be 48.9 per cent, with 
a very slight decline to 48.8 per cent in 1937. The 
further elimination of automobile dealers, where it is 
possible that collections may be distorted, produces ratios 
ot 48.3 per cent in 1936 and 48.1 per cent in 1937. 

Slight changes revealed in the annual averages, how- 
ever, represented the balancing of rather wide variations 
indicated in a comparison of the month to month record 
of the two years covered. Data for each trade on 
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monthly balances of open accounts receivable, volume 
of collections, and collection ratios are presented in 
charts which will be found in each section of the Survey. 

Although there was considerable variation between 
trades, the monthly collection ratios averaged by all re- 
porting stores revealed gains over 1936 of as much as 
2.6 per cent during four of the first five months of 1937, 
excluding a fractional decrease in February. There was 
no variation between the August ratios of the two years, 
and a very slight increase is noted in November, but for 
the balance of the concluding seven months of 1937 the 
ratios were depressed below 1936. The declines were 
measured in fractions of 1 per cent in all months except 
December, which registered a drop of 1.4 per cent. 

The same trend revealed by the general average col- 
lection ratio for all stores runs fairly consistently through 
each of the fourteen trades, although there are substantial 
variations in the degree of change from month to month 
and in the gains or losses in relation to 1936. Collec- 
tion percentages are, of course, determined by the re- 
lationship of balances outstanding on the first of each 
month to collections made during the same month. Out- 
standing open account balances averaged by all stores 
in 1937 ranged from 7.6 per cent to 13 per cent above 
1936 during the first ten months. From the relative 
gain of 8.3 per cent in October, however, balances de- 
clined to 5 per cent over 1936 in November and 3.9 per 
cent in December. The monthly volume of collections 
showed even greater gains than balances during four of 
the first five months of 1937, consequently producing 
the higher ratios previously noted for these months. In 
particular, March and April of 1937 were favored by 
exceptionally good collections. However, with a minor 
exception in November, the relative gains of monthly 
collections following May were below those shown. by 
balances of accounts receivable, and a sharp decline is 
found in the last quarter. 

The trend presented in this comparison of 1937 and 
1936 is perhaps most accurately interpreted as a strong 
upward movement of open credit business in the latter 
part of 1936, continuing into the first months of 1937. 
Consequently, the slightly depressed collection ratios in 
the latter part of 1937, contrasting with the gains in 
earlier months, reflect both the growing evidence of busi- 
ness recession and the fact that activity was in a state 
of exceptional stimulation at the end of 1936. Although 
open credit sales of all retail stores increased from 8,117 
million dollars in 1936 to 8,758 million dollars in 1937, 
it is estimated that with the very slight change in the 
collection ratio of all stores, the average amount of retail 
open credit outstanding during 1937 increased by 6.9 
per cent, or from 1,427 million dollars in 1936 to 1,526 
million dollars in 1937. 


INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


The rate at which installment accounts are collected 
varies widely between different lines of business, or 
products. Small samples of men’s and women’s apparel 
stores had the highest average monthly collections in 
1937 of 37.3 per cent and 25.8 per cent, respectively. 
Automobile tire and accessory stores also reported high 
average monthly collections of 21.9 per cent in the same 
year. Excluding the very low collections of lumber and 
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building material dealers and household appliance stores, 
5.9 per cent and 8 per cent, respectively, collections else- 
where ranged from 10.4 per cent in furniture stores to 
16.5 per cent in department stores. 


Monthly data on installment accounts receivable out- 
standing, volume of collections, and collection ratios are 
presented in the Survey for five trades. For the most 
part, the comparisons reveal only fractional changes in 
the collection ratios of 1937, and in the majority of 
months these changes represented decreases below the 
ratios of the same months of 1936. Balances of install- 
ment accounts receivable in 1937 were above the 1936 
level throughout the year, but with a tendency toward 
the reduction of these gains as the year progressed. This 
is noted particularly in the automobile figures during the 
concluding months of 1937, and to the least extent in 
jewelry stores. On the whole, the receivables data show 
a steadiness which may be expected where accounts run 
over a fairly long term. Monthly volume of collections 
in the various trades during 1937 exhibited much greater 
variation in the gains over 1936. Showing a tendency 
to increase relatively more than balances in the first half 
of 1937, a pronounced drop is noted in the second half 
of the year. 

Average monthly collections on installment accounts 
indicated by the combined figures of all reporting trades 
decreased slightly from 14.3 per cent in 1936 to 14 per 
cent in 1937. Eliminating department stores, the average 
collections for all stores were reduced to 11.5 per cent in 
1936 and 11.2 per cent in 1937. 

It is extremely hazardous on the basis of existing data 
to estimate the average amount of retail installment debt 
outstanding during 1937. The average amount of auto- 
mobile receivables held by a representative group of 
finance companies increased 27 per cent in 1937, although 
the volume of paper purchased by a similar group of 
companies registered almost no increase over 1936. In 
other words, long term installment receivables accumulate 
at a rate far in excess of gains in volume, unless there 
is a drastic shortening of terms which is nowhere in 
evidence. Although we have estimated that all retail 
installment sales increased only 3.3 per cent in 1937, the 
increase in the average amount of outstanding install- 
ment debt was probably 20 per cent at the minimum. 
Proceeding from an estimate of 2,610 million dollars* 
as the average amount outstanding in 1936, this would 
bring average installment outstandings in 1937 to roughly 
3,100 million dollars; about one-half of this would be 
accounted for by automobile paper. Following the trend 
of installment selling into 1938 a reversal of this growth 
may be expected for the year as a whole. Data on auto- 
mobile installment outstandings, published by the Bureau 
of the Census, reveal a decrease of more than 12 per 
cent during the first four months of 1938. 


Bad Debt Losses 
Open CREDIT 
Only two of the reporting trades increased their aver- 
age loss on open credit accounts in 1937. Shoe store 


*A Current Appraisal of Installment Selling, a paper read 
before the Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in New York, February 3, 1938, 
prepared by M. L. Merriam, Chief, Installment Credit Unit, 
Marketing Research Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington. 
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losses increased from 0.3 of I per cent of open credit 
sales in 1936 to 0.4 of 1 per cent in 1937, and losses of 
1 per cent reported by auto tire and accessory stores in 
1937, the highest averaged by stores in any trade, had 
advanced from 0.8 of 1 per cent in the previous year. 
No change was indicated by automobile dealers, with 
an average loss of 0.5 of 1 per cent in both years. De- 
partment stores and women’s specialty stores likewise 
indicated an unchanged situation, averaging a loss of 0.3 
of 1 per cent in 1936 and 1937. In the ten remaining 
trades, however, losses were decreased. In general, the 
declines averaged from 0.2 to 0.3 of 1 per cent below 
1936, but an exceptional drop from 1.9 per cent in 1936 
to 0.6 of 1 per cent in 1937 was recorded by an extremely 
small sample of 20 household appliance stores. 

Compared with 1936, a slightly smaller percentage 
of reporting stores indicated no losses in 1937. At the 
other extreme, 36 stores had losses of over 5 per cent 
in 1936, while 25 were in this classification in 1937. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the stores held their losses below 
0.5 of 1 per cent in 1937, in contrast to 53 per cent in 
1936. Reflecting these changes, the average loss of all 
reporting stores decreased very slightly from 0.43 of 1 
per cent in 1936 to 0.37 of 1 per cent in 1937. 


INSTALLMENT CREDIT 


The average loss of all stores reporting installment 
information revealed practically no change, the ratios 
being 1.11 per cent of installment sales in 1936 and 
1.10 in 1937. Of the eleven trades shown, five reported 
an increase in their average loss during 1937, two in- 
dicated no change, with the remainder reporting de- 
creases. Losses of automobile dealers of 0.2 of 1 per 
cent in both years were less than half of their open credit 
losses, and were by far the lowest averaged by any trade. 
Possibly this may be accounted for by adequate coverage 
of unpaid balances by repossession values, or the extensive 
use of non-recourse paper by reporting dealers. 

The average loss of jewelry stores, which was 4 per 
cent in 1937, exceeded that of any other trade. Liberal 
provision for losses may be covered in mark-up on mer- 
chandise, which would tend to diminish the actual im- 
portance of this high ratio. The average department 
store loss of 0.8 of 1 per cent was more than double the 
open credit loss in the same trade, but was approximately 
one-half of the average loss reported by furniture stores. 
Because of the comparability of samples, the comparison 
of these two trades may give some indication of the re- 
lationship of loss to length of terms. Department store 
terms are more conservative on the average, partly be- 
cause the range of merchandise covered includes perish- 
ables. 

The facts which I have presented represent only a 
summary of reports on individual trades which will be 
found in the forthcoming Retail Credit Survey. You 
will find this latest study quite different from its pred- 
ecessors. For one thing, recognizing that few people 
read tables, every effort has been made to present material 
in chart form. 
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How We Try to Prevent Pyramiding of 


Installment Accounts 
(Continued from page 10.) 

Also, we find on furniture, refrigerators, radios, wash- 
ing machines and ranges, a general practice of 10 per cent 
down payment and a shortening of terms from a maxi- 
mum of 36 months to 24 months and, in many cities, the 
maximum is 18 months! 

In almost every city in our country today there is a 
small group of leaders among the credit fraternity and 
it is this group which works closely with bureau manage- 
ment. Their efforts have a distinctly salutary effect on 
the merchant-public of the community. This group, as 
a matter of fact, is usually charged with the responsibility 
of maintaining order in the retail credit field and the 
community as a whole looks to them for guidance. 

We, of the bureaus, and the group just mentioned, are 
charged with a real responsibility for the entire commu- 
nity welfare. The very safety of the credit structure de- 
pends upon the alertness of this body. 

In this responsibility, WE MUST NOT FAIL, neither you 
in your city nor I in mine! 


~er 
Credit Sales Opportunities 
(Continued from page 11.) 


It is very interesting to find, by a careful analysis of 
each account, that while in some departments we are 
having a great deal of success with the customer, she is 
unknown to other departments. 

Special advertising, well-worded promotional letters, 
telephone or personal visits may be used to interest the 
customer and, perhaps, she will visit these departments 
where well-trained salespeople can help to get her inter- 
ested in the merchandise. 

Patience and persistence go hand in hand in this phase 
of credit activity, as it is the systematic, intelligent con- 
tact with the customer over a period of years that brings 
the desired result. 

The customer must have confidence in the credit de- 
partment, feeling that her interest as well as that of the 
store is always considered. 

Often a barrier is found to exist between the credit 
department and the sales departments. The wide-awake 
credit manager will do everything possible to tear down 
this obstacle as it is only by a cooperative spirit among 
all departments that the desired volume can be built. 

Credit managers will find a great deal of helpful in- 
formation on possibilities for increased volume of credit 
sales in The Crepir Wor tp, official organ of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association. 

Let me repeat that the credit department is the “good 
will center” of the store, where a friendly, personal at- 
titude must be reflected and where intelligent coopera- 
tion between the credit department, the sales departments, 
and the customer will bring the desired increased volume 
of credit sales. 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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Using Radio “Pay Promptly” Campaigns 
To Improve Credit Conditions 


By E. G. GRAVES* 


Secretary-Manager, Retail Merchants Association, Fort Worth, Texas 


N ANY “pay promptly” campaign, the thing vital to 
| success is a forceful appeal through an effective 

medium. ‘To be forceful, it must arouse in individ- 
uals the desire to pay their bills promptly; to be effective 
it must reach the bulk of those to whom the campaign 
is directed. 

Even before the masses could read and write it was 
rather generally conceded that the pen was mightier than 
the sword. It still is—but with radio skyrocketing year 
after year to greater heights, isn’t it probable that the 
spoken word will become mightier than either the pen or 
the sword? 

Whether we use the sword, the pen or the spoken word, 
we are forceful only in so far as we are skillful. It is 
the spoken word to which my remarks 
will pertain, for the reason that I have 
been asked to talk on the use of radio 
in “pay promptly” campaigns. 

I shall not attempt to make any 
comparisons between the use of news- 
paper advertising, billboards, direct 
by mail and radio. I believe all are 
effective when properly used. In fact, 
in a well balanced campaign, all such 
media should be employed, and all are 
desirable. 

We can best approach an analysis 
of the use of radio in “pay promptly” 
campaigns by determining the value 
of the spoken word. In doing this we 
need but reflect on our own lives and 
recall how often we have been influ- 
enced by the spoken word. 

Even before we could read we were influenced—yes we 
were actually persuaded—to do many things that were far- 
thest from our minds, by the spoken word of our parents. 

Mother’s bedtime stories and frequent admonitions 
did more to shape our character than anything we ever 
read. And, on down through the years we have been 
swayed to one thing after another by the words of our 
parents, relatives, and friends. We have listened to those 
whom we believed to be wiser than ourselves and to fools 
whom we thought were wise. Yes, we have even lis- 
tened to those whom we thought were fools only to learn 
that they were wise. 


Conceding that the spoken word is more persuasive than 
the written one, the question is, then, how best can we 
tell our story to the public? 

Every big business has a story to tell. And where is 
there a bigger or more important business than credit? 
Credit is our business. Let us then proceed to tell our 


*An address at the Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention, 
N. R. C. A., Pittsburgh, Pa., June 21-24, 1938. 
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story in an honorable, persuasive and convincing manner. 
To improve the credit situation and its relation to the 
consumer we must study our product, and then present 
our story pleasantly, informatively, intelligently and, if 
necessary, dramatically to our customers. 

Many media of publicity are open to us. Modern sci- 
ence has given this generation the unprecedented educa- 
tional advantages offered through the use of radio. 
Through this invention our message reaches the ears of 
millions of people throughout the nation. Why not avail 
ourselves of the advantage of modern science and send 
our educational messages over the radio to the users of 
credit? Many cities have, for the past few years effec- 
tively been using the radio to broadcast “pay promptly” 
messages. 

In the preparation of the radio phase 
of any “pay promptly” campaign, the 
first thing to consider is to whom the 
campaign is to be directed. 

We wish to reach, in such cam- 
paigns, those who do not pay their bills 
promptly but who might if properly 
appealed to. In this classification we 
have two types: 

1. Those who fail to pay their bills 
promptly because they are careless and 

2. Those who habitually live beyond 
their means. Both types usually have 
radios and make use of them. 

The effectiveness of a radio “pay 
promptly” campaign directed to these 
two types will be governed by the 
forcefulness of the message broadcast 
and the number of persons who hear it. 

Newspapers have their readers and the number is some- 
what accurately determined by their circulation, but it is 
not so easy to ascertain the number of listeners to the 
programs of any one radio station. Some stations are 
more popular than others because of the quality of the 
programs generally broadcast. It is only natural that the 
public “tunes in” on the station that broadcasts the best 
programs. It is as easy to get one station as another. The 
cost is the same. 

We must, therefore, consider carefully the time and sta- 
tion selected. Since “pay promptly” campaigns are local in 
character and as we cannot afford to build programs that 
can compete with those of the tobacco, automobile and 
other manufacturing companies, I believe that the best 
form of radio advertising is the so-called “spot announce- 
ment,” usually limited to twenty-five or fifty words. Good 
results have also been obtained by use of contests in which 
the number of listeners can be measured by the responses 
of the contestants; also good results have been obtained 
by dramatization. 
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These spot announcements can be inserted between the 
more popular programs and will, therefore, be heard. 
But, always bear in mind that even the best of the usual 
weekly programs frequently loses its listeners to special 
broadcasts such as a heavy-weight championship prize 
fight, or a football or baseball game of national interest. 
Baseball is still the great American sport and wherever 
the stations broadcast the home team game you can de- 
pend upon a large audience immediately before or after 
the game. 

Always bear in mind that nearly all of us purchased 
our radios for our entertainment, and we use them for 
that purpose. Few seek to improve their education by 
the use of radio, so select the stations that furnish the 
type of programs that have the greatest appeal to the 
most people as entertainment features. 

Since our “pay promptly” campaigns are local in scope 
the question of radio power is of little importance. Any 
station operating has sufficient power to reach all you will 
want to contact through your radio “pay promptly” 
campaign. 

Equally as important as the selection of station and time 
of announcement are the words chosen. 

Words selected with care, by students of rhetoric, and 
spoken skillfully by accomplished students of English, are 
as alluring to many ears as the strains of music. You can 
be aroused to fiery anger by a single word and returned 
to a placid mood by a few soft words. Note how your 
mood changes as you listen to your radio. Comedians 
make you laugh, dance bands give your feet ideas, while 
other music makes you sentimental. There can be no 
question as to the power of words—whether they come 
over the radio or directly from the speaker. 

Consideration must also be given to the program which 
is to precede your announcement. Frequently, the pre- 
ceding program can be utilized as a build-up for your 
own announcement. For instance, the parlance of base- 
ball fans can be used in your announcement should it 
follow a baseball game. It will have greater weight be- 
cause in all probability the majority listening will be im- 
pressed with such phraseology. 

Today, virtually everyone listens to the radio. I do 
not mean that they will listen indefinitely to a long talk 
on why they should pay their bills promptly! They will 
listen at least long enough to make up their minds that 
they do not want to hear a long discussion on the advan- 
tages of good credit and long enough to get to their radios 
to select another program. That, my friends, is all the 
time that is needed forcefully to admonish the thinking 
man and woman by way of radio. 

In phrasing our continuity, let us remember that while 
they may be neglectful, overly extravagant, or in finan- 
cial difficulties they are more than likely good citizens. 
Remember you must appeal to them with finesse and 
avoid any statement that might be interpreted by them 
as a reflection on their character or as a threat. Instead 
of telling them that, unless they pay their bills, credit in 
the future will be denied them, explain in a tactful way 
that the prompt payment of their bills gives them a good 
credit rating. Don’t lose sight of the fact that it is not 
the fear of punishment that actuates our good citizens, 
it is the inherent desire of most of us to want to do the 
right thing. With radio you can awaken this desire. 
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Our greatest responsibility is toward the security and 
safety of mankind; financial, physical and mental sta- 
bility. The latter is entirely dependent upon education 
and studious application toward the problems of life. 
Physical stability is left to the medical profession, but 
credit stability is definitely the job of credit executives 
and bureau secretaries. 

Let us recognize and assume our responsibility to edu- 
cate the public on the fundamentals of credit. Ignorance 
of the law excuses no man. The penalty for violating it 
is sometimes severe. Ignorance on the part of the con- 
sumers (of credit laws—or credit terms)—perhaps does 
not excuse them from debt. But, certainly, the finger of 
negligence can be pointed at those in the credit profes- 
sion if they fail to explain the fundamentals of credit. 
and to educate the public as to its proper usage. This 
can, in my opinion, be most successfully accomplished 
through the influence of the spoken word over the radio. 


~or 


Some Responsibilities of the Credit Manager 
(Continued from page 5.) 

with new ideas, never to think that his operation, no mat- 

ter how good it is, cannot be improved. To read, con- 

tinuously, books and articles that will improve his mind. 

To at all times have an open mind to receive and carry 
out instructions from superior officers, and if instruc- 
tions are given, on which no opinion is wanted, to view 
these instructions through the eyes of the executive giving 
them and carry them out accordingly. 

Finally, never to be satisfied that he is making enough 
progress in the world. He must not let himself slip! 

To his employer: 

Like the man who made a trip around the world, we 
come back to our starting point—responsibility of a credit 
manager to his employer. 

As I said before, the credit manager’s prime responsi- 
bility is to his employer, and that responsibility is to pro- 
vide an efficient credit service for the store; to build up the 
store’s credit business ; to establish and maintain good will 
with the store’s customers. , 

To take charge of all of the functions of the store re- 
lating to the granting of credit and collection of accounts, 
and to provide for the store’s customers a service for the 
cashing of checks, and to do all of this at the lowest cost 
consistent with providing adequate service and having a 
satisfactory credit volume. 


The responsibilities of the credit manager already re- 
ferred to, that is, to the store’s customers, to the sales de- 
partments, community at large, fellow merchants, his 
staff, and himself, are responsibilities to his employer— 
things that his employer wants him to do and that are all 
part of doing an efficient job. 

However, there are some responsibilities with which 
the employer is more directly concerned, and most im- 
portant of these is the cost of operation. Equally im- 
portant is the building up and maintaining of customer 
good will. Of importance also is the responsibility to keep 
the store out of legal complications that can arise out of 
the transactions that are met with in the daily credit work. 
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Report of the Secretary 


To the Officers, Directors and Members of the 
National Retail Credit Association: 


I am again happy to report that through the excellent 
cooperation of all our members the Research Division has 
been able to make additional progress during the past year. 


We have continued to publish monthly collections and 
credit sales trends as well as the actual collection figures 
in The Crepit WorLpD each month. From the many in- 
quiries we have received from members of our Associa- 
tion and others, we are confident that these figures are 
being recognized as a barometer of retail business through- 
out the United States and Canada. The Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of the University of Texas has assisted in 
this work by sending us each month the figures which 
they compile for Texas cities, and we take this opportu- 
nity to thank them for their cooperation. 

Advance newspaper releases on collections, credit and 
total sales trends are sent to 180 cities in all parts of the 
country. In addition, the Associated Press, United Press 
and International News Service release these data in con- 
densed form to all of the metropolitan newspapers. Copies 
of the forms used in gathering the information are on 
display at this Convention. 

We have continued the plan of gathering confidential 
facts and figures on special subjects, at the request of 
members. A special survey of Ten-Pay Plans in Men’s 
Wear stores was made at the request of the Fairchild 
Publishing Company and reported in Men’s Wear, No- 
vember 24, 1937. We have also compiled data on the 
following subjects: 


Collection Percentages of Fire Insurance Agencies. 
Centralized Credit and Collection Procedure for 
Stores Operating Branches in the Same City. 
Credit Terms and Down Payments on Fur Coats. 

Laws Regulating the Sale of Bankrupt Stock. 

Procedure of Sending Notices on Installment Ac- 
counts. 

Selling Merchandise to Those Having Seasonal In- 
comes. 

Proportion of Cash and Credit Sales of Department 


Stores in 1937. 


In the latter part of 1937 we made a survey of the 
current trend of credit thought. A summary of this 
study was included in the December issue of The Crepit 
Wor.tp. The number of requests for special informa- 
tion from our members has been increasing from year to 
year. We sincerely hope that all of you will take advan- 
tage of this service at any time we can be of assistance 
to you. 

We assisted our Washington Representative, during the 
past year, in gathering information requested by our 
Legislative Committee regarding bankruptcy laws and 
recently assisted him in obtaining data on the effectiveness 
of state garnishment laws for retail collection purposes. 

During the past year 111 students enrolled for our 
educational courses which were conducted in Memphis, 
Oklahoma City and Baltimore. Three members took the 
course through correspondence. The educational course 
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and Research Director 


will be revised during the coming year and will be based 
on a textbook by Dr. Clyde William Phelps of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee. Your 
Research Director has had the opportunity of reading 
chapters of this manuscript as completed. 

We continue to receive requests for information con- 
tained in the Business Information Service which is pre- 
pared by the Marketing Research and Service Division 
of the United States Department of Commerce. The 
material available through this service covers many sub- 
jects in the retail field and it has been used by our mem- 
bers to a considerable extent in the preparation of papers, 
etc. We hope that many of you will take advantage of 
this service. 

There has been increasing interest in Credit Depart- 
ment Operating Costs and we recommend that the Re- 
search Division of this Association compile facts and fig- 
ures on this important subject during the coming year. 
We suggest that this subject be discussed at all group 
meetings and committees be appointed from each group 
to cooperate with the Research Committee in gathering 
data for this study. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank all of our 
Officers and Directors for their interest and support in 
our work. I want to especially thank our Credit Bureau 
members for their cooperation in assembling information 
from time to time. I also wish to thank our individual 
members and the personnel of our office for their loyal 
support and cooperation at all times. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ARTHUR H. Hert, 
Secretary and Research Director. 


June 10, 1938. 
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Kruse Commends Credit Course 


“No subject should be more completely understood, to 
the best interest of the public and merchant alike, than 
that of safe and sound retail credit. 


“The privilege being accorded us in St. Louis, and to 
other groups elsewhere, for joint study of the new text- 
book, ‘Retail Credit Fundamentals,’ will react most 
favorably to a more profitable and desirable retail business 
growth. 

“We are very appreciative of the value to the retail 
credit executive’s being well grounded in credit principles. 
Even though, today, the applicant can pay, will he, with 
additional credit, be overloaded—oversold? This is a 
serious question and thought must be given to the appli- 
cant of tomorrow, his total commitments and possibilities. 
The proper application of a credit policy based on sound 
credit principles is well worth serious study, and St. Louis 
is happy to announce that, under the auspices of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club, a class of more than 25 will 
begin a study of this textbook in October. 

“The National Association is to be congratulated on 
its promulgation of this new credit course.’—A. J. 
Kruse, Manager, Associated Retail Credit Men and 
Credit Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Credit Department Letters 


By Daniel 9. 


AST month, by publishing a letter sent in by a retail 
customer, we started something! It looks now as 
though the retail credit customers are going to be 

better contributors to this department than the credit 

departments themselves. 


The inactive account letter (Figure 1) on the opposite 
page, like the one published last month, was sent in by the 
customer, with this comment: “It was both a pleasure and 
an honor to receive this letter. It brought home to me the 
value of a good credit record. But it did more—it left a 
warm spot in my heart for Igoe’s. Further than that, it 
did get results, for the following Saturday my wife and I 
went down to the store and made some additional pur- 
chases of household needs. That’s definite proof that the 
letter was successful, isn’t it?” 

The letter in Figure 2 was sent to us by R. R. Hobart, 
Auditor of the Iowa Methodist Hospital, with these re- 
marks: 

“The enclosed end-of-the-year letter has proved to be 
very effective for us. We have used it for the past three 
years, but this is the first year we have checked up on the 
actual payments made. 

“This letter was sent out on 350 accounts which had 
been inactive for the previous forty-five days, or longer, 


Hannofin 

but upon which regular monthly letters were written. 
Before we closed our books for the year we received 104 
payments totaling $1,020.20, together with a large num- 
ber of letters promising payment later. 

“We believe the words ‘public auditor’ rather than 
‘certified public accountant’ helped considerably to make 
this letter so effective.” 

Figure 3 is an “appeal to reason” letter which is excep- 
tionally good in that it also appeals to the renter’s sense 
of fairness. Shown in Figure 4 is a slip which Stack & 
Co. use on accounts which make partial payment. Their 
method is to send a statement showing the amount of the 
account, the credit for the partial payment and the present 
balance. This little slip is stapled right on the face of the 
statement, so it will not escape attention. 

The collection letter in Figure 5 is a masterpiece of 
“sugar-coated” collection appeal. Notice the friendly hu- 
man-interest strain running all through the letter. 

Thanks to our contributors, this month we are able to 
show letters from varied types of business. We hope that 
others will follow the example and send us samples of 


their effective letters. Your cooperation will be appre- 
ciated. 








A Good Credit Office Layout--Lord & Taylor, New York City 
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HOME FURNISHERS 
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July 28th, 1938 








« E. 8. Wood 

3511 Greer (1) 

City 

Dear Sir:- 

We wish to chats? 
s gratefully — 

of the amount of your account receipt 

to thank you for the business with aah mie ae 
he ee you have 


favored us a 
and assure you th ce 2 
; ; + yo at it ha e 
distinct pleasure to serve you 8 been a 
~ JVM 
‘The manner 
payments reflects 
tablishes for you 


in which you took care of your 

. >; ve 
character and integrity, and es 
a fine credit VY, and es- 
certainly be a pleasure f redit rating. It will 

re 402.8 for us to extend , 

° end t to 
you at any time or to recommend to ar aon credit to 
fine record with us end to anyone your 


We hope that some day in the near futu 
ee fit to favor us with more of aa 

rust that we have merited y - 

Se. With kind personal regards and 

our pleasant relations will continu 







your 





th o'% 
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Very truly yours, 








REALTORS 


LLL West Tenth Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


® 


pay their rent in advance when auee 


9% of our tenants 
ind them of their obligations. 


1% requires us t© ram 
to send 


It takes more of the time of this department 
quired 


reminders to the minority than the attention re 
by the entire majority. 





Isn't it reasonable to believe tmat we could spend our 
time to much better advantage rendering service to our 
tenants if the minority was like the majority which, 
with 100% cooperation from our tqmants, would allow us 
to render sume time in service. 


+h 


ck to this letter md return by 


Please attach your che 
join the majority. 


next mail and, in the momtime, 


Very truly yours, 


SHRYOCK REALTY COMPANY, 








COMPANY 


1eqR- HOUSE FURNISHI 
\ Abe 


President 
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FOUNDED 1901 





lowa MeTHOpIsT HOSsPriTaL 
Des Mores. iowa 


1958 


July 9 


® 


Ur. John Smith 
Y. U. C. Ae 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dear Mr. Smith: 


The hospital will close its books for the fiscal 

year on July 31, 1938. We creatly desire that the balances 
owing be as small as possible when the public auditor checks 
our books. Our records indicate you owe @ balance of $23.65. 





Yon't you please cooperate with the management by 
paying the account in full if possible, or at least in part, 
before July 31? In addition to being an aid to us this 
will likewise york to your advantage by placing your account, 
in a current condition. 


Very truly yours, 


IOWA METHODIST HOSPITAL 


RRsRH 








SEPTEMBER, 


1938 


payment received covering @ portion of your 
accoynt, as shown by statement enclosed and wish to inquire if there is 
rror or complaint regarding the unpaid balance If so, we shall 
vheerfully make any necessary correction or adjustment. 

You will, no doubt, reme 
by the 15th of each month following date of eac 
STACK & CO., Inc 


We thank you for 


mber that accounts are payable in full 


hb statement 
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Mue.ier Lumeer Co 





wan c. must 
October 17, 1935, 


© 


Mr. John Smith 
123 West 12th St. 
Devenport, Iowa. d 


Dear Mr. Smith: 





There's someth . 

of account. ing unpleasant about a statement 

I know how it is m 
nyself 

so just, and y ° 

bilis. ’ yet, well, 


An account may be ev 
, e 
nobody likes to yeceive 


arp you this statement for 

ie Pages } hae you consider it not as a d 

an teen pop Piper The account io 
n am w 

for en immediate renittence. eon eee ee 


your account, 


Yours very truly, 


MUELLER LUMBER CO! PANY 
By 
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Making Your Credit Association’s 


Meetings Interesting 


By DAVID MORANTZ 
Manager, Morantz Mercantile Agency, Kansas City, Kansas; President, Kansas City (Kansas) Unit, 
National Retail Credit Association; and Author of Book, “Proven Plans to Speed 
Collections and Timely Tips to Trim Office Overhead” 


EN YEARS ago when I was first elected president 

of the Kansas City, Kansas, Unit of the Retail 

Credit Association, I formulated the policy of giv- 
ing our members something interesting and educational at 
each of our semi-monthly meetings. 

Since then, we have continued that policy with the re- 
sult that our attendance at these meetings is, I am told, 
much better than the average for meetings of that nature. 

Having been asked to tell more about our programs and 
also some of the actual subjects discussed, I wish first of 
all to emphasize the fact that our noonday meetings ad- 
journ not later than 1:30 p. m. Some store owners object 
to their credit managers staying away later than that hour, 
so we promise that our meetings will absolutely close by 
1:30 at the latest and we keep that promise. 

At each of these meetings we start eating our lunch 
at 12:15. About 12:45, we begin the discussion of the 
30 names listed on that week’s bulletin, of which 15 are 
addresses wanted and 15 are persons who are getting slow 
and the reporting member desires the experience of the 
other members of the Association with that person. 

Shortly after one o’clock we are ready for our program. 
Sometimes it is an outside speaker on a credit or collection 
subject. Sometimes it is an open forum, the subject of 
which has been announced in the bulletin so the members 
may have had a little time to think about it. Sometimes 
it is a debate on a subject pertaining to credits or collec- 
tions. 

However, we never fail to have something of an educa- 
tional nature that sends the credit man away with one or 
more ideas he can carry back and apply in his own busi- 
ness. Checking over some of our back bulletins, I now 
list some of the subjects we have discussed at our meet- 
ings: 

“Ts greater care in extending credit necessary in those 
lines of business where perishable merchandise is sold?” 

“What would you do if the customer insisted upon 
knowing the source of the derogatory information upon 
which was based the declining of his or her account?” 

“What weight do judgments and bankruptcies during 
the depression have in determining the acceptance or re- 
jection of an application?” 

“What would you do, if, on taking an application for 
credit, the customer had no previous credit experience to 
give as reference?” 

“How much information should you obtain on a new 
credit application?” 

“How to get better results from your collection let- 
ters.” 

“Account has been inactive for some time. Good pay- 
ing record with us and all others for past number of 
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years. Renewal report shows applicant now out of em- 


ployment. Under what circumstances can the charge 
pending be O.K.’D?” 


“What I would like to see the Association do in the 
coming year.” 

“Ts it a good policy to have the credit department take 
on a known poor risk in order that unseasonable mer- 
chandise might be sold, or to grant longer terms on such 
merchandise ?” 

“Does a rigid and well-defined collection policy, insist- 
ing on prompt settlement, especially during periods of 
business depression, cause ill will and loss of business, or, 
as a result of the account being in liquid condition, does 
greater buying follow?” 

We have also from time to time had some very interest- 
ing “Craft talks” by some of our members, for instance: 

“What the Credit Association means to me in the 
Garage Business.” 

“What the Credit Association means to me in the Oil 
Business.” 

“What the Credit Association means to me in the Mov- 
ing and Storage Business, etc.” 

* * * 

However, the most interesting of all meetings is the 
open forum where each member is given an opportunity 
to express himself. For example you might announce a 
“What have you got to say?” meeting and list in advance 
two or three subjects that will be discussed such as: 

“How can the credit department stimulate sales?” 

“How do you sell your credit terms?” 

“Do you consider it a good policy to extend credit to a 
person who has previously taken bankruptcy voluntarily 
and who has not made any attempt to pay his past retail 
obligations ?” 

“Should charge tickets be signed by the customer?” 

“Ts it advisable to mention the name of any firm who 
has had slow or unsatisfactory experience, when talking 
to an applicant for credit? If not—why?” 

“Should the husband be notified of the opening of an 
account ?” 

“When should an account be charged to Profit and 
Loss?” 

“When an account is placed for collection, is the ac- 
tion brought against ‘Mr.’ or ‘Mrs.’ or both?” 

“How do you handle claims against customers who are 
out of employment?” 

“What do you do with the customer who should pay 
$10.00 but offers and sends in only $5.00? How should 
you treat customers who request a downward revision 
of payments or an extension of time?” 

“How should replies to direct inquiries be handled ?” 
“What is the Consent Decree?” 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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Debates, from time to time, add interest and zest to a 
meeting and here are suggested a few subjects that may 
be debated by either one or two on each side: 

“Resolved: That interest should be charged on past 
due accounts.” 

“Resolved: That it is better business procedure to give 
greater extension on credit terms in times of depression 
than in normal business times.” 

“Resolved: That all letters soliciting new accounts or 
more business on inactive accounts should be signed by the 
owner or general manager of the store sending out the 
letters.” 

“Resolved: That present business conditions warrant a 
liberal policy in the extension of retail credit.” 

* * * 

“Tdea and Experience” meetings also have their place in 
the general scheme. You might offer a prize for the best 
idea or suggestion presented on any of the following or 
similar subjects: 

“My best office short cut.” 

“My best postage-saving idea.” 

“The most difficult collection problem I have ever met 
with in my business.” 

“The most difficult credit problem I have encountered.” 

“A collection idea that has helped me.” 

“My best stunt in locating skips.” 

* * * 


Outside speakers should be invited from time to time 
but here let me issue a word of warning and advice. Be 
very careful that the person invited is capable of deliver- 
ing an interesting talk on a subject that touches upon the 
work of the credit or collection manager. 

When you invite a banker, lawyer or anyone else to 
speak to you, do not give him his choice of a subject. 
Rather you will find it good policy to assign a subject 
yourself, and here are a few titles you might suggest: 

Banker: “What happens when a check is written?” 

Banker: ‘Some facts every credit manager should know 
about negotiable instruments.” 

Banker: “The bankers’ clearing house and its opera- 
tion.” 

Postmaster: “Air mail and other postal services of 
value to retailers.” 

Lawyer: “Collection laws.” 

Lawyer: “Legal questions and answers on credit and 
collection problems.” 

Lawyer: “Bankruptcy by the individual. Who takes 
it and how?” 

Lawyer: “What the credit man can do to reduce bank- 
ruptcy losses.” 

Salesman: “The salesman analyzes and criticizes (con- 
structively) the credit department.” 

Letter Expert: ‘“Salesmanship in collection letters.” 

Sales Manager: “What part can the credit department 
play in sales promotion?” 

Advertising Manager: “Sales circulars with collec- 
tion letters.” 

+. * * 

Every issue of The Crepir Wor.p contains splendid 
material for credit association meetings but I have found 
it inadvisable to have these too often. Great care must 
be exercised in selecting articles that will especially inter- 
est your particular group. Here are some (all from The 
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Crepit Wor.p) that we have found particularly popular 
that might be reviewed by one member and then discussed 
by all: 

“Occupation—Its Importance in Granting Credit,” 
October, 19306. 

“Applying Psychology to Adjustments,” 4 pril, 1935. 

“Ten Tested Tracing Tricks,” October, 1936. 

“Tracing Suggestions to Collectors,” November, 1936. 

“Collection Follow-Up of Open Accounts,” January, 
1935. 

“More Business 
1935. 

“Installment Selling Made Profitable,”’ November, 
1936. 

“Successfully Handling Deferred Payment Accounts,” 
June, 1936. 

“Securing Business From Inactive Accounts,” Febru- 
ary, 1936. 

“Retaining Customers’ Good Will When Declining 
Accounts,” August, 1035. 

“Reviving Inactive Accounts,” February, 10937. 

“709 New Accounts from a ‘Letter of Credit’ Con- 
test,” February, 1936. 

“1,008 Active New Accounts Through an Employees’ 
Contest,” November, 1935. 

“Determining the Amount of Credit to Be Extended to 
a Customer,” 4 pril, 1936. 

“What Causes Customers to Become ‘Slow Pay’?” 
December, 1933. 

“Get That Collection Letter Off to a Good Start,” 
March, 1937. 

“The Credit Department as a Business Builder,” May, 
1937. 

“Increasing Credit Sales by Reviving Inactive Ac- 
counts,” September, 1937. 

“Building More Business From Present Customers,” 
September, 1935. 

“Letters That Build New Business,” March, 1934. 

“Small Store Credit Problems,” August, 1934. 

“Pro Rating or Pooling Accounts,” August, 1934. 


’ 





From Present Customers,” August, 


er 
“We Are Sold on Credit Schools” 


“One of the principal advantages of our Credit School, 
held some time ago, is that it enabled employees of credit 
departments to visualize more fully the importance of 
observing the fundamental principles of credit granting. 
Important factors in credits and collections are impressed 
upon students in a fashion that many credit managers no 
doubt overlook in training of subordinates during the daily 
routine. 

“T also observed, during the Credit School, that many 
assistants in credit departments took advantage of the 
opportunity to express their views before the class as they 
had never done before due perhaps to lack of self-con- 
fidence or, probably, they had not felt free to do so. 

“In other words, the Credit School should be better 
known as a ‘Credit Clinic’ which brings out a lot of new 
ideas of younger people who have never before had the 
courage to freely express themselves. 

“We, in Fort Worth, are thoroughly sold on the idea 
of Credit Schools and I feel confident we will have them 
often in the future.” —JoHN R. CLarK, Credit Manager, 
Monnig’s, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Credit News Flashes-- 
Personal and Otherwise 


Gallup (N. M.) Meeting 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Rocky Mountain States (Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico and Utah) was held at Gallup, 
New Mexico, August 21 to 23 inclusive, with head- 
quarters at Hotel El Rancho, located about one mile east 
of Gallup on the main highway. 

This Convention was held in the midst of most color- 
ful aspects. On the one hand, delegates were surrounded 
by age-old traditions; on the other by the last word in 
modern and up-to-date society. At headquarters hotel, 
the delegates were greeted with the “charm of yesterday 
and the conveniences of tomorrow,” the Hotel El Rancho 
being most modern in every way and yet quite distinctively 
primitive. Our delegates received every courtesy and had, 
at their command, every convenience. 

Under the capable management of genial Ed Turner, 
“hale fellow well met,” formerly of Houston, Texas, the 
hotel’s normal capacity of 400 guests seems always to be 
overtaxed. However, the convenience and comfort of 
bureau managers and merchants attending the Conven- 
tion was, every moment, looked after. 

The Convention was a most constructive one, cov- 
ering subjects of mutual interest to all delegates in at- 
tendance. Merchants, large and small, appeared before 
the assemblage and suggested to the bureau managers ways 
and means of improving service, shortening the delivery 
time of reports, and how to complete reports to the best 
advantage of the merchant. 

Bureau men, on the other hand, in constructive ad- 
dresses, told the merchants how sincerely bureaus of the 
United States are endeavoring to thoroughly cover the 
field to the entire satisfaction of the merchants. 

General Manager-Treasurer Crowder of the National 
Retail Credit Association and other leaders of the credit 
fraternity were rather lavish in their efforts to bring to 
bureau manager and merchant alike facts and figures con- 
cerning present-day conditions, as well as very valuable 
and constructive suggestions with reference to what may 
be expected in the near future. 

During the Convention, there was gathered at Gallup, 
a great assemblage of Indians representing numerous tribes 
such as Zuni, Nova, Luguna, Pima, Washo, Isleta, Hopi, 
Shivwitz, Paiute, Ponca, Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Cochiti, 
Taos, Jemez, San Juan, Mescalero, Apache, Acomas and 
others. 

These Indians were assembled to participate in the 
Eighteenth Inter-Tribal Ceremonies which are held at 
Gallup each year. A more colorful gathering could not 
be imagined—the Red American bringing to the White 
American dances and ceremonials which were practiced 
1,000 years ago. 

At Gallup, the atmosphere of the “Old West” still pre- 
vails, and it may be said that, out there, the Red American 
joined hands with the White American to welcome dele- 
gates who attended the Convention. 
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Congratulations are due Mr. H. H. Clausner, Man- 
ager of the Business and Professional Men’s Cooperative 
Association of Gallup, for the fine way in which the 
delegates were entertained.—C. M. REep. 


* * * 


A Congratulatory Letter on Mr. Heimann’s 
Credit World Article 


“T wish to congratulate you upon the article, “The 
Business Outlook,’ by Mr. Henry H. Heimann, Executive 
Manager of the National Association of Credit Men, 
which appeared in the August Crepir Wor Lp. 


“Tt is the simplest, most understanding and soundest 
delineation of the present situation confronting our nation 
that I have yet seen. I wish a million copies of the article 
could be distributed to sane and sound laboring men of 
our nation.”—C. H. Wattace, M.D., St. Joseph, Mo. 


* * * 


A New Credit Women’s Club 


The Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Ogden, Utah, 
was organized June 8 with the following Officers and 
Directors: President, Elizabeth M. Tillotson, Supervisor 
of Collections, Ogden Retail Credit Association; Vice- 
President, Doris M. Chase, Boyle Furniture Co.; Treas- 
urer, Mary E. Koldewn, Anderson Jewelry Co. ; and Sec- 
retary, Mickey W. Burdett, Intermountain Knitting 
Mills. 

Directors: Lida McFall; Lillian Eastman; Virginia 
Woodward; LuCeil McFarlane; Marcell Taylor; Ada 
Deem; Ethel Willis; and Mable Hintze. 


* * ** 


“Keeping In Touch,” the monthly publication of Ed. 
Schuster & Co., Inc., Milwaukee, devoted two-thirds of a 
page of its August issue’ to a laudatory editorial (and 
photograph) boosting our Second Vice-President, Mr. 


Erwin Kant. 
*“* * 


A Letter of Appreciation from the Chairman of 
the Educational Committee 


“Both the author of our new Credit Educational Course 
(Dr. Clyde W. Phelps) and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee are particularly grateful to other members of the 
committee and to the National Officers who have con- 
tributed generously of their criticisms on the individual 
chapters of the new textbook, Retail Credit Fundamentals, 
while they were in the course of construction. By reason 
of this, the classes for the coming fall will have a most 
authoritative and unique text to work with.”—F. W. 


WALTER. 
* - * 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention, National Retail 
Credit Association—San Francisco, June 20-23, 1939. 
It’s not too early to start making plans to attend! 
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Flash! 


As announced in the August Crepir Wor Lp, the Con- 
vention Special while en route to the San Francisco Con- 
vention will make a several hours’ stopover at Salt Lake 
City to permit delegates to visit the Mormon Temple 
and Tabernacle or enjoy a swim in the buoyant waters of 
Great Salt Lake. 

We are glad to announce that the Salt Lake City 
Credit Association will furnish transportation and guides 
for a sight-seeing trip. Mr. William A. Perkes, Secre- 
tary-Manager, Associated Retail Credit Men, Salt Lake 
City, writes: 

“The Salt Lake City Credit Association will be de- 
lighted to furnish transportation and guides for a sight- 
seeing trip over Salt Lake City and points of interest in 
this vicinity for Convention delegates during June, 1939. 

“We will probably turn the activity over to a profes- 
sional company doing this work, as most of our active 
members will likely be on their way to the Convention 
when the Special arrives. In any event, you can assure 
the delegates that they will be well cared for in Salt 
Lake City.” 


mer 


A Book Worth Reading 


The Bankruptcy Law of 1938—A Comparative Analysis. 
By Jacob I. Weinstein, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar. 
Published by the National Association of Credit Men, 
One Park Avenue, New York, 512 pages. $5.00. 


As the title of this book implies, it is a section analysis 
and comparisen of the new bankruptcy law which was 
enacted by the Congress during the last week of its recent 
session, under the title of the Chandler Act. 

Referring to Chapter XIII, Wage-Earner plans, the 
author explains that extended comment has not been made. 
It will be recalled that wage-earner amortization is the 
child of the National Retail Credit Association and that 
its enactment is due almost entirely to the efforts of that 
organization. 

Mr. Jacob Weinstein, the author of The Bankruptcy 
Law of 1938 is a referee in bankruptcy at Philadelphia, 
an active member of the National Bankruptcy Conference 
and a member of the Drafting Committee of that organi- 
zation. Mr. Weinstein elaborates on Chapter X, cover- 
ing corporate reorganizations, and discusses in his book 
many other features, such as short cuts in the liquidation 
of estates, the elimination of small claim rackets, strength- 
ening of the criminal provisions with respect to conceal- 
ment of estates, withholding records, false claims and false 
financial statements. 

The book will be found of distinct value to those in- 
terested in the bankruptcy law and its administration. 
However, as retail credit granters are especially inter- 
ested in Chapter XIII, the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation has had printed provisions of that chapter alone 
with explanatory foreword. Write to the National Office 
for a copy.—R. Preston SHEALEY, Washington Repre- 
sentative, National Retail Credit Association. 
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Letters from Credit Leaders Commending 
New Credit Course 


“Tt is indeed a pleasure to know that a new educational 
course will be offered this fall and that this course will be 
available not only to credit and collection managers, but 
also to their assistants and personnel in their departments. 

“The book as prepared by Dr. Phelps of the Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga has been assembled from information 
obtained by him from some of the best credit minds in 
the country and has taken several years for him to compile. 

“T feel that I can highly recommend this course to all 
of our local associations throughout the country, and feel 
sure that their classes will derive much benefit from this 
study.”—Lro M. Karpe es, Burger-Phillips Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; President National Retail Credit As- 


sociation. 
*~ * * 


“Dr. Phelps has arranged this course of study in a 
particularly interesting manner, and I consider the text 
book very useful and valuable for any credit office whether 
it be large or small. I liked particularly the concise man- 
ner in which the material was handled. I feel that it is 
a book which will be of value to large and small stores 
alike.”—Muss Lity Person, Credit Manager, Plymouth 
Furs, Minneapolis, Minn.; Treasurer, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America. 


*' * * 


“Having assisted in conducting seven credit schools in 
the city of Dallas, I am fully convinced that a credit 
school is a very valuable asset to a credit bureau in that it 
aids greatly in the great problem of getting members to 
properly work with and use the bureau. 

“T have not found a better medium to accomplish this 
end than a well conducted credit school, and I urge every 
bureau manager to sponsor the course offered by the 
National Retail Credit Association, as aside from ac- 
complishing the aforementioned results, its total value 
to a bureau and a community is beyond measure.” —J. E. 
R. CuiLton, Jr., Manager, Merchants Retail Credit As- 
sociation, Dallas, Texas. 


* * * 


“T read Doctor Phelps’ manuscript with interest, enthu- 
siasm, and profit, and feel it fills a real need for the credit 
executive of today. It presents in a very readable manner 
a great deal of sound instruction and is a book I shall want 
to refer to very often.” —Davin D. Boen, Credit Man- 
ager, Younker Brothers, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


* * 


“T have had the pleasure of reading Dr. Clyde Wm. 
Phelps’ manuscript on the new textbook. The chapter on 
reviving inactive accounts or ‘customer control’ (which 
happens to be my pet hobby) is most outstanding, as are 
his theories on collection methods. 

“Memphis is hoping to have a very large class, and I 
am looking forward to having the privilege of helping 
convey Dr. Phelps’ ideas to my fellow workers.” — 
MAuRICcE SILverRSON, Credit Manager, The Landres Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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The Wage-Earner Amortization Amendment 
To The National Bankruptcy Act 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY 


Washington Representative, National Retail Credit Association, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AGE-EARNER amortization, through an ap- 
propriate bankruptcy amendment, is now a law 
and that it is a law is due almost entirely to 


the efforts of the National Retail Credit Association, its 
Sponsor. 


Wage-earner amortization was first reflected in Section 
75 of the Hastings-Michener bill (72nd Cong., Ist 
Sess.). The Hastings-Michener bill provision was neces- 
sarily vague as to terms but a succession of other bills 
thereafter introduced, all sponsored by the National Re- 
tail Credit Association and introduced in Congress 
through its efforts, represented each an improvement over 
the previous one so that Chapter 13 of Public No. 696, 
75th Cong. (the general revision bill), approved June 
22, 1938, is the last word on the subject and while not 
perfect as to all details will be found susceptible to suc- 
cessful operation, though actual operation may disclose 
some defects. 

Following introduction of the provision in the Hast- 
ings-Michener bill, came the Lewis bill of the 73rd 
Cong., H. R. 9227, and the successive Chandler bills of 
the 74th and 75th Congresses, namely, H. R. 6140, 74th 
Cong., Ist Sess., H. R. 11219, 74th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
and H. R. 1981, 75th Cong., Ist Sess. The latter bill, 
H. R. 1981, was revised by Messrs. Valentine J. Nes- 
bit, Special Referee in Bankruptcy, Birmingham, Ala. 
(since deceased), and by R. Preston Shealey, Washing- 
ton representative, National Retail Credit Association, 
and by them presented on behalf of the National Retail 
Credit Association at a hearing before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on June 4, 1937, when that Committee 
was considering the general bankruptcy revision bill. 
Prior hearings on the subject of wage-earner amortization 
were held before the House Judiciary Committee on 
March 11, 1936, February 19, 1937, June 4, 1937 and 
January 19, 1938, and at each of these hearings the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association was represented and 
presented the facts in regard to wage-earner amortization. 
The Association likewise enlisted public support for the 
measure, through a nation-wide campaign of education. 
As a result, when the general bankruptcy revision bill 
was approved June 22nd, 1938, Chapter 13 of that bill 
devoted entirely to wage-earner amortization, marked the 
fruition of years of untiring and devoted effort on the 
part of retail credit granters to enact into legislation an 
appropriate bankruptcy provision. 

The Bankruptcy Act defines a wage-earner as one who 
works for wages or salary not to exceed $1500.00 per 
annum but Chapter 13, for the purposes of wage-earner 
amortization, increases this amount to $3600.00. The 
right to file a voluntary petition in bankruptcy is pre- 
served by the new act but if a wage-earner, as so defined, 
desires to pay his debts (and having his wages or salary 
as his principal means to do so), he may resort to Chapter 
13 and may also utilize the provisions of this chapter not 
only to pay his indebtedness in installments in full but 
also may propose a composition in the event it is not 
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practicable to pay the full amount out of his future 
wages or salary. Under this procedure, the wage-earner 
files a petition with a statement of his affairs. The peti- 
tion is then referred to a referee and a meeting of the 
creditors is called. At that meeting, the debtor submits 
his plan. If accepted by all of the creditors affected 
thereby, the court confirms the plan but if accepted by 
a majority in number and amount but not by all, the 
plan is then set down for confirmation and may be con- 
firmed by the court if fair and equitable. Payments under 
the plan are received and disbursed by a trustee but the 
claims of secured creditors are not affected unless such 
secured creditors have consented in writing to the plan. 

It is true that the act does not prohibit incurring by 
the debtor of other indebtedness after the plan is in 
operation but, since the court has exclusive jurisdiction 
of the debtor, of his property and of his wages and earn- 
ings, during the operation of the plan, and may also “en- 
join or stay until final decree the commencement or con- 
tinuation of suits other than suits to enforce liens upon 
the property of a debtor, and may, upon notice, and for 
cause shown, enjoin or stay until final decree any act 
or the commencement or the continuation of any pro- 
ceeding to enforce any lien upon the property of a deb- 
tor,” it should be practically impossible for after-incurred 
indebtedness to upset the operation of the plan or for 
a secured creditor to do so. Chapter 13 represents, in 
general, procedure which has been in operation, through 
a liberal interpretation of former Section 74, at Birming- 
ham, Ala. It has been found in practice there that the 
vast majority of creditors, secured as well as unsecured, 
cooperate heartily in efforts of debtors, through wage- 
earner amortization, to pay their creditors and rehabili- 
tate their credit. Based gn results obtained at Birming- 
ham, wage-earner amortization, as reflected in Chapter 
13 of the new bill, should salvage many millions of dollars 
for retail merchants and will be of great benefit to the 
temporarily embarrassed consumer debtors, the great ma- 
jority of whom undoubtedly wish to pay-their debts if 
given a reasonable opportunity to do so. 

The foregoing presents wage-earner amortization to 
the country as one of the outstanding legislative achieve- 
ments of the National Retail Credit Association. How- 
ever, as it is a new procedure in bankruptcy Jurispru- 
dence, every retail merchant, every retail credit granter, 
and every consumer should carefully study its operation. 
It is recommended that retail credit granters keep closely 
in touch with the actual operation of Chapter 13, wage- 
earner amortization, in the courts and in the referees’ 
offices, sending comments from time to time to the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association at St. Louis, and to its 
Washington representative. Observation of the admin- 
istration of the act, in this way, will develop any weak- 
nesses that may require strengthening; the sooner any 
such weaknesses develop and attention is called to them 
the better it will be for the successful operation of the act. 
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| Congressman Chandler Thanks National Association for 
Support in the Passage of the New Bankruptcy Act 





WALTER CHANDLER COMMITTEE ON THE. JUDICIARY 
9en Dist. Tennessee CHAIRMAN 
MARVIN POPE ; SPECIAL yore — 
emul Congress of the Anited States 
Bouse of Representatives 
| Washington, B. €. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


August 10, 1938 


Mr. Arthur H. Hert, Secretary, 
National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, 

St. Louis, Missouri. 





Dear Mr. Hert: 


Your letter of July 9 reached here while I was 
on a campaign trip in West Tennessee, and I returned only 
a few days ago. 


It is most gratifying to me to receive the fine 
resolution adopted at the Twenty Sixth Annual Convention 
of the National Retail Credit Association, and I wish to 
thank all of the members of your organization for the action 
taken, 


My first interest in bankruptcy legislation when 
I went to Congress in 1935 was in the bill wnich Mr. R. 
Preston Shealey of Washington, D. C., prepared and submitted 
to me for the amortization of the debts of wage earners, and 
Chapter 15 is the outcome of that idea. The National Retail 
Credit Association cooperated actively and efficiently in 
the passage of the new Bankruptcy Act, and my thanks are due 
you all for the splendid support given in the fight which 
resulted so successfully. 


( With all good wishes, I am, 


cerely yours, 
we:R 
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Positions Wanted 


EXPERIENCED LOAN AND CrepIT MAN—wishes posi- 
tion in Rocky Mountain area; 36 years of age; fourteen 
years’ business experience. Address Box 92, CrEpDIT 
Wor .p. 

* - * 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT MANAGER—sixteen years as de- 
partment store manager of credits, collections and ac- 
counts receivable—seeks connection with reliable firm re- 
quiring fully qualified man of good character and fine 
personality. Highly recommended, best of references. 
Available at once. Address Box 91, Crepir Wor tp. 


*~ * 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION WorK—in deferred payment 
department. Young married man, age 23. Seven years 
in one of the leading department stores of the middle west. 
Desires position in Chicago only. Finest references avail- 


able. Address Box 93, Crepir Wor LD. 
“Der 


Ralph W. Pitman, President of the Morris Plan 
Bankers Association, recently announced the appointment 
of Richard H. Stout, Cashier of the Louisville Morris 
Plan Bank, as Field Secretary of the Morris Plan Bankers’ 
Association. 


The position of Field Secretary is a new one in the 
Association, the object being special field surveys to be 
conducted by Mr. Stout. 








Speed Up Your Collections 


(with these 288 proven collection plans) 


Cut Your Office Overhead 


(with these 42 tested office short cuts) 


Locate Your Skips 
(with these 51 tracing tricks) 


All of the above are found in 


“PROVEN PLANS TO SPEED COLLECTIONS AND TIMELY 
TIPS TO TRIM OFFICE OVERHEAD” by David Morantz, 
President, Retail Credit Association, Kansas City, Kansas, with 
a record of over 25 years’ collection experience. 


In addition, it contains 470 collection paragraphs in a handy loose- 
leaf Letter and Paragraph Book, arranged according to ap- 
peals to pride, fear, honesty, sense of fairness, etc., and num- 
bered for convenient use, including—147 attention-getting col- 
lection letter openers and 204 effective coin-coaxing collection 
letter closers; 10 ways to use the telephone to increase col- 
lections; 4 ways to locate debtor’s job; an effective plan to 
collect from farmers; how to get the money on bad checks, 
and a wealth of other material along the same line, including 
a —— Supplement and Idea File providing a convenient 
place for your new ideas, clippings, suggestions, etc. 


This wealth of tested, successful ideas, plans and letters is 
now offered at the unbelievably low price of $5.00. 


Sent on 5 days’ examination, if desired, or if check accom- 
panies order, a copy of Locating Debtor’s Bank Account, con- 
sent 1S 25 successful schemes to locate a debtor’s bank, will be 
sent free. 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 














Ready Now! 


1938 Proceedings 
of the 
Department Store 
Group Conferences 


This Includes: 


128 Mimeographed pages of the steno- 
graphic report of the group discussions. 
The conferences at Pittsburgh, this year, 
were divided into three groups: No. 1— 
volume up to $2,500,000; No. 2—$2,500,- 
000 to $7,500,000; No. 3—Above $7,500,- 
000. A report of the joint meeting of the 
three groups is also included. 


48 Printed pages comprising 17 principal 
addresses presented at the Convention. 
This valuable material can be used for 
ready reference in the future. 

44 Credit Department Letters. The list 
includes 9 sales promotion, 31 collection 
and 4 “Declining Account” letters. 

20 Mimeographed pages of the annual re- 
ports. These tell you about the activities 
of the Association during the past year— 
along with recommendations for the fu- 
ture. ' 


And in Addition, Mr. R. Preston Shealey, 


Washington Representative, has prepared 
a summary of the wage earner amend- 


ment of the National Bankruptcy Act. 
Total 209 Pages, all for $2.00 to members 


and $2.75 to non-members. 


Order Today! 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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The CREDIT WORLD 
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—Try the New 





“OK"— 





! 

' 

' 

! 

' 

' 

! 

' 

! 

i 

' 

' 

| —when you say, ‘Charge It’’— 
' is a mark of trust—confidence 
' that you will pay promptly. 

' 

; This account is overdue. Remit 
i now, please, and— 
' 

' 

' 

' 

! 

' 

' 

! 

' 

! 

! 

! 

' 

! 

' 

' 

! 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘0.K.’’ 


National Credit 
Retail Association 
PP tt Ree 
© 1937 N.R.C.A. 











Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 





Credit is faith—confidence in 
your agreement to pay accord- 
ing to terms, 


! 

' 

' 

' 

! 

! 

! 

' 

! 

' 

' 

' 

' 

! Keep Faith With Your Credi- 
tors and Justify Their Trust! 
National 

: Retail 
eer eee 
! © 1937 
' 

' 

' 


Credit 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT “gare 
ASA Association 


SACRED TRUST 






BE EREEE 
N.R.C.A, 











This new series of “Standard” 
collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 

New copy, new layout, new 
color in the gummed paper. 

Five in the series, exact size as 
shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 

Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 


Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 
$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. When ordering “as- 
sortments” please specify “New 
Standard” Stickers. 


' 
! 
' 
' 
! 
! 
! 
' 
' 
' 
! 
! 
! 
' 
1 Safeguard It! 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
' 
! 
' 
! 
' 
! 
! 
' 


“Standard” Collection Stickers— 





Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 





Credit is the magic circle of 
business. When you pay your 
creditors—they can pay theirs 
and so on, around the circle, 
until it comes back to you! 


Credit Is Confidence— 


National 
Retail 


TTIILL 
© 1937 


Credit 
Association 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
asa 
SACRED TRUST 


TITLE 
N.R.CA, 

















Prompt Payment 


—is as necessary to the mer- 
chant and professional man as 
prompt service is to you! 

You are their paymaster. Pay 
according to agreement and 


Protect Your Credit. 





National ‘TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit 
Retail SACRED TRUST Association 
EERE ane eee 
© 1937 N.R.C.A. 





Past Due 





Don’t let this past due account 
mar your credit record. Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 


H 
Prompt Payments Build Good 
Credit! 1 

' 
' 
' 
! 
' 


National Credit 
Retail Association 
eee eae tt tt 
© 1937 N.R.C.A, 








“Good Credit— 


is worth more than all the 
gold mines in the world,’’ 
said Webster. 


Good Credit—‘Worth 


H 

! Prompt Payment Builds 
More Than Gold” 

! 

! 

' 





A Friendly 


i 

! 

! 

! 

' 

1 

. ' 
Reminder! 

As this account is overdue, | 
your remittance will be |! 
greatly appreciated. ' 
Prompt Payment Builds | 
Good Credit—“Worth | 
More Than Gold” ! 
' 

' 

' 

\ 


© 1934 M.R.C.A. 
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Also--The “Gold” Series 


An outstanding series—rich and 
dignified looking: Printed in royal 
blue, on special gold paper. Five 
in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x 2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.”) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 
Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, Fourth Floor, 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis. 


' 

| Now—Please? 

| We know how easy it is to 
' forget. Won’t you send it 
| now—please—while you have 
1 it in mind? 

| Prompt Payments Build 
| Good Credit—“Worth 
More Than Gold” 

i 

' 

H 

H 

H 

! 






© 1934 N.R.C.A, 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 
a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 














Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record, 


It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 






© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
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Safeguard Your Credit— 

















[hie trend is lo 4 hay 
Christmas man 
cash in on 


Nou LS 


the seventy 


HROUGHOUT the country, over 3,000,000 
shoppers are using Charga-Plates. 
increasing number is buying more and more from 
large, progressive stores that now 


Charga-Plate convenience. 
Stores are enthusiastic over Charga-Plate’s success. 


an investment in modernization, it has made shopping 
easier—has attracted customers—increased sales. 
investment in economy it has reduced authorization ex- 
penses, cut down fraud, helped salespeople, and _prac- 


tically eliminated posting and delivery errors. 


And this ever- 


offer 


As an 





What Happened in These Stores Can Happen in Yours! 


, 


Now that we have gone through the 
Christmas rush with the Charga-Plate, 
we have not had one single fraud pur- 
chase made on a Charga-Plate. Neither 
have we had any attempt to make fraud 
purchases with the Plate. Furthermore, 
the fraud buying problem stopped with 
the installation of Charga-Plate.—H. J. 
Burris, Credit Manager, John Taylor 
Dry Goods Co., Kansas City. 


* * * 


We are experiencing no more “load- 
ups” than we found prior to -using 
Charga-Plate despite the fact that floor 
limits have been increased—C. W. 
Harvey, Chairman Operating Commit- 
tee, Charga-Plate Associates, Inc., Bos- 
ton. 


| (33 ' 
IT’S CHARGA-PLATE FOR "38 


One of the outstanding values of the 
Charga-Plate is the increased under- 
standing on the part of the customer 
that continued possession, services and 
privileges of the Char sa-Plate are only 
possible by the prompt payment of 
monthly accounts. In short, the Charga- 
Plate promotes prompt pay.—A. J. 
Kruse, Manager, Charga-Plate Associ- 
ates of St. Louis. 


* + * 


As a representative of the Delivery 
Division, I can easily and truthfully 
state that due to the Charga-Plate we 
have, in this division alone, saved many 
times the price of installation by in- 
creased efficiency, accuracy and conse- 
quent speed of operation—J. M. Bar- 
CLAY, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 


Collections have been materially 
aided because of the leverage the pos- 
sible loss of the Plate has over certain 
people—ALFreD C. Moreau, Secretary- 
Manager, Hartford (Conn.) Credit Rat- 


ing Bureau. te 


Fraud has been reduced in all mem- 
ber stores so that losses from fraud on 
Charga-Plate transactions are practi- 
cally eliminated.—C. W. Harvey, Chair- 
man Operating Committee, Charga- 
Plate Associates, Inc., Boston. 


* * * 
t t 


Salespeople are able to wait on more 
customers, particularly in peak periods 
and on busy days——D. E. Moeser, 
Treasurer and General Manager, Con- 
rad & Co., Boston. 











FARRINGTON MFG. COMPANY-—Boston, Massachusetts 
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